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IN HOLIDAY BINDINGS. 


English Editions Bound in Three-quarters Valuable Works of Reference 
Calf. | 


W ESTER'S DICTIONARY. S 
1’BECKETT’S COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND ROM} Svo, $1 ry ge So ar amg 

ARABIAN NIGHTS. Lane's Euitiot vols. Svo, 18 ‘ acacia . \ 
BRONTE’S NOVELS AND LIFE. 7 vols. SmallS > etieas t , 





DICKENS’S WORKS. Standard Edition. 30 vols. Sve. $1 Russia, $33.00 : . \ 

DICKENS’S WORKS. Library Edition. 30 vols. 12mo, 800, " INETS Ql {TIONS 

DOWDEN (EDWARD). LIFE OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 2 vols. 8vo in cloth, $0.00: half Russia. & 
$15. : 


ELIOT’S (GEORGE) NOVELS, LIFE, AND ESSAYS, 24 ltimo, 884 waar R “o. 4 
GOETHE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 11 vols. 16mo,& PPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING \ 
INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. Illustrated vols. 16mo, $9 es 
KNIGHT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 9 vols. Royal 8vo, 31 





KNIGHT'S HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST ACTHORS. New With | sae oS EN 

Steei portraits. 4 vols. l2mo, $15, ft ‘ . 0 ; 
KNIGHT'S HALF-HOURS WITH ENGLISH HISTORY. 4 mo, ® ' aa \ ‘ , 
LAMB'S (CHARLES) WORKS. (ols. 16mo, 218 ment of Rirds, ( s Na ’ 


READE’S (CHARLES) COMPLETE WORKS 20 vols = lin te = 

SCHILLER’S COMPLETE WORKS 6 vols. 16n S18 

SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS Centenary Editi 

SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS New Library Editior Wit Ste Plates 
’ SVO, S87 





y 
, 


vols 7) S \ wry 
strv n ary me 
SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS Spe il Edit With 1S Ss | . Vith 6 i . t : ‘ s x : 
vols Svo, S112 ) | t oT] - 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS Albion Edition With Stee s, 2 { i Sw] 

SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS Clarke’s Edition I strated i s s 2 

SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS Chiswick Edit I str . > 
B25. 


STRICKLAND’S QUEENS OF ENGLAND. & vol S x4 \ 3) “i 
THACKERAY’S WORKS. New Standard Edition, 26 vols. & 
THACKERAY’S WORKS. Library Edition tvols,  Svo, $9 RSAL HIS! . In S vols. Limo en h, xil ‘ nN 

THACKERAY’S WORKS. Popular Edition. 26 vols ers Thomas Stokes, DP. $150. 3 NH : y ‘5 
THACKERAY’S WORKS. Globe Edition. 13 y < Dp. g “s ; 
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ODES AND SONNETS OF KEATS. With Photogra str s signs A Ta t! Ry M 
Will H. Low Unif iwith * Lamia } xtra = 7 - < i a 
silk, $25.00; morocco, £25.00 mi ” 
THE DESERTED VILLAGI With Etet 
by M. M. Taylor. Svo, bound in clot < s 3 
gator, $3.50; moroceo, = tree a = Cs a : k g 
THE WIDE, WIDE WORI Etchings , 
in one volume. Illustrate ed k ~ 
laid paper, cloth, extra es, ; S * 
ESTHER: A Story for Girls. ( A N kK ‘ w \ k 
‘Wee Wife,’ ete. Illustrat xtra g < " : ik | 
THREE POEMS (TurRere Pot vt I NG SCEN 3 Verses by A urd. A 4 ‘ 
with Fine Wood Engr: toyal Sv xtra < . s . nN AVY J paper. Large 41 x11 : Beth (' 
$6.00; full tree calf, $10.00, ver, 81.0 
FAUST. With Etchings. The Legend and the Poet By W.S. Wals Tlustrat SINCE LITTIB \ iN] j 7 KS Rs Wy ' ; 
by Herman Faber. S&vo, t nd in th, 2 = ? $ Wer } wr - ‘ A. \ 
gator, $3.50; moror Pi i < ‘t x a 
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The Nation. 
| Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme, 
ILACK HALL 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodations, CHARLES G,. BARTLETT, Principal. 


second, by Towns. 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
FILSON GRAMMAR 


Preparatory School for Boys. 
{. 


For Circular address . 
H ° PKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
(founded Me 140). One of the oldest Classical 
Schools in the U repares for colleges and scientific 
Has pre ro more boys for Yale than any 
otherschools, For catalogue address GEO. L. Fox, Rector. 
| LSS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL. Sarah 
L N. Randolph, Principal. An able and experienc 
| ed — of teachers offers unusual advantages to the pu- 


= of this school. Students are prepared for col- 
ege, 


SCHOOL. — A 
$500 per year. 
WILson, A.M. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven 


sehools, 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 


Baltimore. 
MARYLAND .— 
Octo- 


MARYLAND, 
TNIVERSITY OF 
/ Law School. Eighteenth annual session, 
ber 3, 1887. 

Address 


/ 


HENRY D. HARLAN, See’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
JOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
) Address the Dean, 
| EpmuND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 
NSTIT COTE OF _ TECHNOLOGY, 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Are hitecture, etc. JAMES P. 
MUNROE, See’y. FRANC 1s A. WAL KER, Pres. 
; MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 250 Boylston Street. 
C YIAUNCY-HALL SCHIOOL (60th Year), 
, Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo 
xy is a specialty. teference is made to the Institute 
Faculty. The location is the most attractive in Boston. 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 
MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave. 
| Mf veo E DECOMBES’ = FRENCH 
| é and English Home School for six girls now open. 
| Price, $1,000 per year. No extras. Highest references 


given how required, 


fit for college or educate privately. 
with best of care in all respects. 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph. 
| tor. (No vacancy at present.) 
MASSACHUSETTs, Danvers, 
(VILLARD HOME SCHOOL, DAN- 
vers. The best advantages are offered for 
several elective studies. For circulars address 


Mrs. H. M. MERRILL. 
M* 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth, 
KNAPP'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 

1837. 
a”: {MS ACADEM Y.— PREPARA- 
id tory eteediies g school for boys. School year will 


Boys (twenty-first year),.—Begins September 22, 
begin September 14, 1887. 


For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 

mits not more than four boys into his family, to 

Separate tuition, 
Charming location, 
D., Proprie- 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 


Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
"RE YLOCK INSTITUTE ie PRE- 
paratory School for Boys. 46thyear. Catalogues 

GEORGE F, MILs, Principal. 


7 


ou application. 


NEW YORK, Suspension Bridg: 


i- VEAUX COLLE oe A Milttar 
Boarding 3 hool for Boys. 


ILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 
NEW YORK, Syraeuse. 
] TRS. C. M. WILKINSON'S HOME 
Fi School for Girls. Number limited to ten. 
per year. Noextras. School vear begins September 14, 
1887 Refers to Hon. Abram 3S. Hewitt, George Wm. 
( ‘urtis, Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Loutsa M. Alcott, 
Hon. Andrew D. White. 
NEW York, Utica. 
TRS. PIATT S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. — The next school vear begins Thursday, 
2oth, IS8S8. Applications should be made early. 


M 
4 
Nf Fs. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
ps English, French, and Goma Boarding School 
for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 
Students prepared Mr College 
advantages for outdoor exercise. 
Additional class and recreation-rooms built during the 


past year. 

Teachers, etc. 
HARVARD SPECIAL, Experienced, 
desires a position as resident or trave fling tutor. 

aa iress P. O. Box A, Cambridge. 


Al LADY OF LONG EXPERIENCE 
& seeks a position as Governess, Secretary, or Com- 
Address = Miss ROBERTSON, 

608 West 7thst., Chester. Pa. 
WARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston, 


Sept. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadephia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE'S BOARDING 


Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 


"hain grounds afford 


<a 
panion., Best reference. 





SCHOOL.--A FAMIL ge 


| 





| ete., furnished on application. 
L, 


$1,000 | 


AND | 


i 
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HOUR OR 
Heaton, B. A., Ox 
B. A., Cambridge. 
505 Fifth Avenue. 


School Agencies. 
PARDEEN'S SCHOOL BULLETIN 


Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended on to 
furnish suitable teachers and to inform no others. 


IDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass.—Western office: 125 
Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


“CHERMERHORN’S TE «¢ 
Agency. Oldest and best known “ei U Estab 
lished 1855. 7 East 14th st: he Tes 


7% BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| agit TE 
month for C 


ford, Barrister at Lz 


TUITION 
oONegeor Law. FE. 
v. E. Kersh aw, 


BY 





CHE RS? 


Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 
ers. Circular free. 
E. O, Fisk, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 
( NION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 
Astor Place, New York City. W.D. Kerr, Sec 
retary. Send for circulars, and list of places filled. 


Professtonal. 
HAR LE S eh blOr LAND S( 


Architect, 9 Park St., Boston. 
OLEERT. ATL 

OF THE WORLD, 
Containing 92 new and accurate 
maps and 112 pages of facts 
and figures about all countries. 
By mail 50 cents. 


c APE 
AS 


Ivison, BrakemMan & Co., 
753.755 Broadway, New York. 


A MARVELLOUS BOOK. 

rFALES BEFORE SUPPER. 
From Théophile Gautier and Prosper Mérimée. Told in 
English by Myndart Verelst. And delayed witn a 
yroem by Edgar Saltus. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 
he * Tales Before Supper’ belong to an order of odd 
and entertaining stories which can never be too plenti 
ful for the delectation of readers who like ingenious 
plots, fine workmanship, and fiction that does not tax 

one’s thinking power,’’-—Mr. Geo. Parsons Lathrop. 
Published by BRENTANO, 5 Union Square; 101 State 

Street, Chicago. For sale by all booksellers. 


THE WESTERN 
Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 
SUCCESSOR TO 
THE WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 
L << esol E, KANSAS. 


OO OOO OO 


Paid-up Capit ; 2 
Additional Stoc Uchiote lers’ liability 


yim ewe Om 


S1000 0000 00 


GOLD 


Total Guaranty 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS AND DE- 
BENT 


URES. 


This Company is prepared to offer the most conserva 


tive > percent. first mortgages and its own 6 per cent 
Gold Debentures running LO and 15 years 

S. O. THACHER, Pres. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Pres 
G.W. E. GRIFFITH, Pres. Merchants’ Nat. Bank, Law 
rence, V. P. and Gen. Man.; P. E. EMery, 2d Vice-Pres. 
and Auditor; L. H. PerKINS, Sec.; B.A. AMBLER, Treas. 

Offices: New York, 137 tae kl eo. Hi ne ry 
Son, Agts. Albany, N. Y., ti ddle Building, M. V. 
Bull & Co., Agts. Boston, 34 School Stre et, M.D. Mg 
Agt. Philadelphia, loz So ith St., Frank Skinner, Agt, 

Full information. with list of directors, references, 


Kan. 


O% 


H. PERKINS, Secretary, 
6% NET INTER EST 
%o GUARANTEED BY TI 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MOR TG AGE 
KANSAS City, Mo. 


Lawrence, 


TRUST 


31 O00 0000 O00 


Capital Paid up 


RE aC recor pone wat 100,000 00 

Memerve LAMMMISS... 0 orev vccccses eee = 1,000,000 00 
Debentures secured by first mortgages on improved 

real estate held by the Mercantile Trust Co., New York. 
Call at Office or write for particulars 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


239 Broadway, New York City. 


The Middlesex B anking Co., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN 
Canttal Stock, PON Wp. «6.0.5 0:0 0:6:0006 wise vewne ae 


O DEBENTURE. BONDS. 


Interest payable at Fourth National Bank, New 

Also Guaranteed First Mortgages. Org: inized 

ists >» Under same supervision as the Savings Banks. 
Regularly examined by the State 

Security Co., Hartford, Trustee. 


Bank Commissioners. 
|: ioe WN, BROTHERS 


Send for pamphlet. 


eC. 


S~ 
~~, 


59 WALL STREET. 
BILLS OF E."CHANGE, 
COMMERCIAL AVELLERS’ CREDITS 


Available in all parts of the World. 
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ulate printedon real Chi pat the | in i ken aaa ae 
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a pines sok | NEW YORK, 98 Nassau $ r. LONDON, 
706 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | eae : ao ! ’ 
SYLVAN SECKETS” OO ee eee GE) eee 


By MAURICE THOMPSON. iii sataiabe j al Phe Sone of I 


Ideal Edition, cloth, 60% postace | 
A new book by Mauri« Phompson, dea with it _ ‘ . . - — _ 
door wdtiteatsin bis tntinitatle wae. fe. carta of ane SOME OF THEM AT GREATLY 
thustastic alae me bv a large cirele of re lers } | : 
a leli | Pres ind in t ee Oe Ril s N ' } 
Farm. Augusta, M ature and A\t 
He is At rholover f Nature ind > pages | ‘ 
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Pittsbur he P t 
“ Fresh, original, and instructive Mr r LPs is . 
not only anaturalist, but a poet.*’—Neres, Indianapolis SOME M BRN VGS 
“As fresh and interesting as the departn t f N I i irtis t ‘ . | > 
ture of which it treats hristia tdeocat Pitts 3 ’ | } > 1) IN™Nt (| 7 ‘+ 
burgh. Pa. i ’ : : 
Order direct—NOT sold by dealers. RBookLovet THE W ms \ 1V SW} , 
Rosary and Cara iUt l pages, post-paid » cts " 
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Lakeside Building, Chicago edition , “ \ 
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OT a re St _ Now York, e., the iit of — Phe White Hlills 


Washington, 817 Market Space. 
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ease, Winkie . Estes & Lauriat. Publishers, pi 
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THE WORLD. ING. By his nephew. M . Pe i. Ss ; 
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The Largest Establishment in Existence. printed, No 21 2 , . ) 
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Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. | ith ¢ a Aachen aaeeyiag 
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CO, 'S 


NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS 


SUITABLE 


FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


PUETEY. 
ARNOLD. 


American Edition, one vol., 


MATTHEW 
Two vols., globe 


LORD TENNYSON. 


Seven vols., 
(sold. in sets only), $24.50; Miniature Edition, Poetical Works, ten 
vols,, In paper box, $6.00: Dramatic Works, four vols., in paper box, 
$3.00. The Miniature Edition of the Poetical Works can also be had 
bound in morocco, price, $10.50; and in Russia, extra elegant, $21.00; 
Popular Edition, one vol., 12mo, $1.50; extra gilt, $2.00. 


ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 


globe Svo, 35,50, 


8vo, $5.50; 


Two vols., 
CHARITIES KINGSLEY. 

Two vols., globe Svo, also, Popular 
1.50, 
ARTHUR 
12mo, S150, 
ROBERT BROWNING, SELECTIONS FROM. 
Two vols., globe also in one vol., globe 

$2.50. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, SELEC- 
TIONS FROM. 
Two vols., globe Svo, $2.50, 
BYRON. CHILDE HAROLD. 
Feap. Svo, vellum, $1.25. 
GRAY. SELECTED POEMS. 
Feap. Svo, vellum, 75 cents. 
BURNS. 
Two vols., feap. Svo, $3.50. 
MILTON, 
Three vols., feap. SVO, $5.00, 
TENNYSON. THE BROOK. 
With 20 colored illustrations, by A. Woodruff. 
+ cents; morocco, limp, $1.25; half calf, $1.50, 
COLERIDGE. 
Four vols., feap. Svo, $9.00. 
GROVE. DICTIONARY 
MUSICIANS 
By eminent writers, English and foreign. 
Grove, D.C.L. (In four vols.) Vols. I to LIT. 


Edition, one vol., 12mo, 


53:50: 


HUGH CLOUGH. 


I2mo, 85.00; Svo, $2.50: Svo, 


Oblong 16mo, cloth, 


OF BTUSTC AND 
Edited by Sir George 
Svo, each, 86,00. 


A NEW BOOK FOR THE YOUNG 
LIZ ILE MISS PEGGY. 
By Mrs Molesworth, author of 


westry Room,’ * Tell Me 
Valter Crane, 16mo, $1.25. 


BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


* Carrots,” ‘The Cuckoo Clock,’ ‘ Ta- 
a Story,’ ete., ete. With illustr tions by 
Ready. 

A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. 
By George Saintsbury. Being Vol. 2 of ‘ A History of English Litera 
ture, in four volumes.  12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75; also a Student's 
Edition, printed on thinner paper, price $1.00, 
WOTTON. ESSAYS ON SOME 
DER 
IN MATTERS OF FAITH. 

By Richard Holt Hutton. Globe Svo, $1.50, 


These essays treat of the following writers: Thomas Carlyle, ¢ 
Matthew Arnold, George Eliot, and ire lerick Denison Maurice 


\ companion ve ie to ‘Social Life in Greece.’ 
MAHAFFY. GREEK LIFE AND 
FROM THE AGE OF ALEXANDER 
THE ROMAN CONQUEST. 
y J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., Ancient 
sity of Dublin, ete. 


IN FOUR VOLUMES. 


OF THE 


‘ardinal Newman, 


History in the Univer 


Professor of 
I2mo, 85.50, 
Macmillan & Co.'s New 


in : Sipe 
mail, on application, 
fi 


Holiday Catalogue of Books 


12mo, $1.50. | 


globe Svo, $12.00; each, $1.75; or, on hand-made paper | 


JACKSON. 





MO.- | 
N GUIDES OF ENGLISH THOUGHT | 


THOUGHT | 
TO | FINCK. 


suitable 


MACMILLAN & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


SHAKESPEARE. THE VICTORIA SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 

The text of the Globe Edition, with a new Glossary, 

Wright. 5 vols., each $1.75; or complete, in paper box, $5. 


Comedies—Vol. 2. Histories—Vol. 3. Tragedies. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
LLB, 
And Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. 
of a Journey into North Wales. Edited with 
Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. 6 vols., Svo, $16.00. 


DAILMATIA, THE 
AND TISTRIA. 


With Cettigne in Montenegro and the Island of Grado. By T. V. 
Jackson, M.A., F.S.A. With numerous plates and other illustra- 
tions. 38 vols., Svo, $10.50. 


LOFTIE, WINDSOR CASTLE. 
With a Description of the Park, Town, and Neighborhood. By W. J 
Loftie, M.A.,F.S.A. Withnumerous illustrations. 12mo, $2. 


LANFREY. HISTORY OF NAPOLEON J, 
By P. Lanfrey. Translated with the sanction of the author. 
and cheaper edition. 4 vols., 12mo, $9.00, 


STEPHEN. THE DICTIONARY OF NATION- 
AL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by Leslie Stephen. To be completed in about Fifty Volumes. 
Vols. 1 to 12, Svo, each $3.75. 


by W. Aldis 
Voi 2. 


Including Johnson's Diary 
Notes, by George 


OUARNERO, 


New 


ARNOLD. THE PROSE AND POERTICAL 
WORKS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
GlobeSvo. Prose Works, 8 vols., in paper box, 312.00; Poetical Works, 2 
vols, , $3.50; Prose and Poetical Works. 10 vols., in paper box, $15.50; 
Poetical Works, Popular Edition, 12mo, 31.50, 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
1887 
A handsome volume, consisting of 852 pages 
400 woodcut illustrations. Svo, $2.50. 


PALGRAVE. UOLYSSES, OR SCENES 
STUDIES IN MANY LANDS. 


By W. Gifford Palgrave, author of *‘ Central Arabia,’ ete. 


MORLEY. THE MISCELLANEOUS 
INGS OF JOHN MORLEY. 


rlobe Svo, uniform with the Arnold and Kingsley, 


Nine vols., s 
CARLYLE. EARLY LETTERS— REMINIS 
CENCES—CORRESPONDENCE. 


Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 12mo, in paper box, $6.00, 


MAGAZINE, 


and containing nearly 


AND 
Svo, $3.50, 
WRIT- 


$13.50, 


Do VE Is. rs 


WARD. PTALENGLISA COLTS. 
With critical Introductions by various writers, and a general Intro- 
duction by Matthew Arnold. Edited by T. M. Ward. 4 vols. 
12mo, Students’ Edition, $4.00; Cabinet Edition, $5.00, 


AMIEL, THE JOURNAL INTIME OF HENRI 
FREDERIC AMTEL. 
Translated, with an Introduction 
Ward. 12mo, $2.50. 


and Notes, by Mrs. Humphry 


ROMANTIC LOVE AND PERSONAL 
BEAUTY. 

Their Development, Causal Re 
liarities. By Henry. T. Finck. 


and National Peecu 
Imo, 82.00 


ations, Historic 
4th Edition. 


Jor presents ts now ready, and will be sent free, by 
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Phe Week. v making a great racket, as wit 
\ rag ! n VM e 
oe | ] et Steel ( ; ‘ 
THE most immediate and striking effect of its works are to be closed Rents: : 
the President's message is the split ' io orders were booked for SoO.000> tons fort \ 
but nowt s iers 
has caused in the Rey ib] ! party I t ton Mi (lar ’ iW) as ( \I 
a wedge which sinks deep int th inv, Is quoted as s x. * Most of the st 
has long been widening betw tl “Hens 7 ph h aon “pep tiglths ; Vl 
tariff and the low-tariff e! ents In the part ent essa ' 
yur political histor <} . , il 
stance where deliveran | 
yne party has commanded such hearty prais s 
from leading representatives of t] ther as | ) 
Mr. Cleveland's message has «1 n from kh C su y's 
publican politi s McG 
ex-Congressman Washburn of Minnesot nd KR 
from Republican organs like the Chicag br tthe G | 
(Ye e. And if Mi Cleveland ! 
sag vas he Vea ve \I 3 es \ | 
vas the mallet s 0 
leeper into the Re na J s \ 
no stronger advocate of the R \\ 
didate in 1884 than the Chicago 7 bu { 
the Chicago 7 now savs that Nii 1 thems = os a12 
Blaine’s general position will not mimi tos20 cost, plus S17 d | ttl nus \ 
itself to the American people,” that ‘fit is t] f S17 cut I tons of \ \ 
weakest ground Mr. Biaine has ever vet occu. $17,000,000 . 
pied,” and that ‘tno national party can ex we ered for | I weil } ; is 
pect to go Into Presider i campaign t s ‘ s 
that Issue, nO Matler WHo may be its . “ ( S ISG \ . 
nd win is, w 
= S ~ b oa ~ 
While the Republican party is thus split on nstead of $17 for se pu Ses 


the overshadowing issue of the 





mocratic party is more nearly 


ever before. It isa notable sign of the drift President Cleveland have his way, to tak lid Pros 
that the President's attitude has been approy- say thousand millions wort! f l- | form fort : , ‘ = 


7} } 1} sD | P o* — ' +} Vitiaoy ] srry eee - ? . 
ed by the Randall Club of Pittsburg! tie LIEN ( i W l © Ss wou © fares < ly , _ 


} ..s t vy } } 1} foroioner 
nm of tha r Which the f ener 


chief Democratic organizati 





tectionist Pennsylvanian citv. The Democrati without being able to export any additio: la ut vt S 5 We 





party is now beginning to enjoy the advantag merchandise of our ow? pay! t H Pow vo and Q . 

of possessing alegzder of courage and force, wh PI] I thinks ! , 
recognizes the fact that—to use the Chicag ty Ww gold and silver. But 1 ves it ter this , 

Tribune's words—*‘‘ unquestionably an in himself on this t. Our 

mense majority of the American people be product of gold and silveris under $85 

lieve in remitting a large share of these o} \ccording to the report of the Director of Of ss can taN 


pressive taxes which bearupon the producing Mint, the tot tof! 1s : t t tax 





and consuming classes with crushing weight in the United States in J ssH, wl : It t tax 
If there were Democrats who doubted the United States Treasur banks, of I rners f 
the wisdom of boldness, they are already private hands, was round numbers $80 lous t Tr 

shown their error by the testimony of shrewd 000,000.) So that to ] for su 

Republican politicians and newspapers, dition 1 rtations we s 


which perceive and confess that the President have to s1 1 Treasurv, t << i elow sw) 


has the people on his side I t ials l fema reoat. There 
It has suited some people to sav thatt se { s 1 wl i \ 
depression in Wall Street is due to the f t's s oTOSS nes re sl ls 
tariff legislation. The truth is, that itis duet : I s f es sked next su 
the fear of no legislation at all—t fear t fror < ] . v T langerous t 
the Republic ans will insist on one kind of s | t I f ners. Wes if ; Zz 
plus reduction and the Democrats on a t - I i? I I e made t 
kind, and that between them the 1 : nora hy yelling 
will grow larger and larger and I w) yarns t} 
and blacker. We do not share thes : | \\ sillines 
views. We belis surplus . . the whiskey-sury 
reduced in a manner that 1 satisfy every : ers n is simy 
ynsiderable rai \ f e Pre 
trv, and without s sing : \\ followed 
yf the commun ra f ts f Europe in 





AOS 


woollen, cotton, and iron and. steel 


fOOUS 
nfold more” than our exports of every de 


scription, mist down to pure igno 
reine About the existir surplus he tias 
not a word to sav, except to ‘endorse 


Mr. Fred Grant's remark that a surplus is cl 
than deficit us if 
only rood and pu riinent thing 
suid the late 
his 
said 


han le 


Was exsier to 
1! Were 
Mr. Fred 
To our 


stump, 


thy 


Grant in CAIVASS, 
the 


remark 


he got 


minds 
he 
father when out riding 


on 


which from 


one that ‘* those 


dav, 


who rock the cradle rule the world,” is a 


argument in defence of a 
Mr 
In 


to “* handle ” 


forcible 
the 


much more 


one in which Blaine 


surplus than 


tnkes refuee. because it mielit readily 


hown that a surplus is casiet 


ten times as 
In fact, there 


is nothing in the world which so many peo 


thania baby, and that there are 


many people willing to do it 
ple enjoy ‘handling ” asa surplus 

The 
issued acall fora National Convention at Chi- 


National Republican Committee have 
cago at which only those ‘* Republican elec 
tors who believe in’ the American prin 
ciple of a protective tariff for the defence 
and development of home industries and the 
elevation of home labor,” and who ‘*would re- 
duce the national taxes and prevent the ac 
cumulation of the surplus in the Treasury in 
harmony with this principle,” are invited to be 
present or to take part in the election of dele 
gates. They may believe in several other 
things which are specified in the call, but on 
the tariff only these views will be allowed. 
After this call had been issued on Friday, the 
Committee appointed a sub-committee to tak 
charge of the Convention, composed of the fol 
lowing nine men: J. 8.Clarkson, A. L.Conger, 
C.A. Hobart, Powell Clayton, Cyrus Leland, 
and N. W. Currey, B. F. 


Church Iowe, 


Jones, and Samuel Fessenden, Eight of these 
nine are said to be Blaine men in the fullest 
sense of the term. Powell Clayton is’ the 
man who was chosen temporary Chairman 
of the Convention — in ISS. A Judi 
crous attempt was made then to cover 
with a halo of military glory Clayton’s 
record as a carpet-bagger by pointing to his 
loss of an arm, and asking the Conven 
tion not to ‘* put down a man who carried 
aun empty sleeve the fact being that 
he had lost) his arm by — accident, 
Clayton reappears now with the rest of 


the Blaine “in charge of the Conven 


tion,” and that body is likely to be the most 


fang 
docile kind of a Blaine gathering ever assem 
bled 
their wav about it 


in the United States if they can have 


The report of the Sx cretary of the Tre usury 


calls for little comment,since it follows pretty 
closely the lines of the President’s Message. 
There are one or two points, however, upon 
which differences of opinion may be enter 
tained among — those who agree with 
the Secretary generally, and approve = his 


recommendations as a whole Ile takes the 
ie 1, for instance, that while the p irchits 
by the Government of a $1,000 bond bearing 
$ per cent. Interest saves Ssd00 in twenty 
vears, vetif money is worth to the peopl 
as ( dD per cent In heir 1 “Iness 


‘L he. 


ther is really ++ | 
In 
public-debt problem he 


Nation. 


of 


stating 


loss S200 instead of a 


this vir W of 
that ‘* the 


rin of Ss00 


SSUES 


average annual value of money to the whole 


less than 


p> ople 


| 
5 per cent,” 


may safely be put at not 


This is really au argument in 


\ 
favor of perpetuating the debt, or at least let- 


ting it stand until money in the hands of the 
people is worth less than the interest paid by 


the Government. Consequently, it is not 


quite logical to say, as the Secretary 
does in the next paragraph, that he 
is in favor of continuing the purchase 


In order that 
the Secretary's syllogism should) stand on all 


t should be stated that the money left 


of bonds for the sinking fund, 


fours, 


in the hands of the people would in all cases 


be converted into capital and used reproduc 
tively at as good a rate as 5 per cent.; that 
none of it would) be spent in’ drink 
er oon luxuries, or lost in bad in 
vestments. It is quite certain that the 


sums paid in taxes and applied to debt ex- 
tinction, are saved as effectually as though 
they were put in a savings bank that could 
never fail and that could always pay 4 per 
cent. interest. Is it quite certain that @/7/ the 
money left in the pockets of the peopie would 
be deposited in savings banks? Is it certain 
that all would be put in savings banks of this 
kind? If 


is worth as much as 5 


money 


a collection. 


per cent. in the hands of the people, why do | 


savings banks pay only 4 per cent. to small 


depositors and only 8 per cent. to the larger 
Why do the people put their money 
in such banks at all if they cam make 5 per 


ones ? 


cent. elsewhere? Where is the institution 
that will take all the money that people | 
choose to deposit, at all) times and seasons, 
and pay 5 per cent. interest on it, or 4, or 8, 


oreven 2? These questions seem to show 
that one premise of the Secretary's argument 


is Wanting. 


Mr. 
ing blows against Anarchy and Socialism at 
the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” 
but none more telling than his calling atten 


Andrew Carnegie delivered some. tel! 
Club last week, 


tion to the published encouragement given to 
the Anarchists by the founder of the Club, 


Mr. Courtlandt) Palmer, who, as Mr. Car 
negic aptly observed, would — himself 
be ‘Ca beggar” if it were not for 
the security of capital and rent. In fact, 


amateur Anarchists like Mr. Palmer, and cleri 
Reverend Pentecost, 

than the 
They give 
of rationality and decency to the ravings of the 
Mr. said 


valuable 


cal Anarchists like the 


do far more mischief real 


professionals like Most. an air 
Carnegie 
thing, 

against the widespread notion that emigration 
The 


bringing 


professionals, one 


other most in protesting 


only brings us ‘* the scum of Europe.” 


fact isthat it brings and has been 


for two centuries, in the main, the most en 


energetic, and thrifty portion of 


. . re 1 
laborin population of the 


ing and ny po} 


Old World. It brings the men of ambition, 
who seek to better their condition, and are 
to toil and endure in order to do 





Anarchists and 


t. Th other lumbue's 
who have been arriving lately are mere 
frotl 1 the surface of the stream. Herr 
G und, whe appeared at the Club to argue 
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the case for the Socialists, seems to have dis 


appointed CVE rvbody, us Socialists usually do 
when undertake to show us how 
o be 


capital and describe 


they 


Soci:ulistic. It is 


so easy to denounce 


and so hard 


pove rt ve 


toexplain to us how we are to reorganize 
society in such a way that human laziness 
and vice and folly shall not interfere with 


Small 


blame, therefore, to the brave Gronlund for 


social happiness and prosperity. 
having left his audience as wise as he found 


them, 


Another clergyman is about to fall upon 
the of the Anti-Poverty 
support the Rev: J.-6. #. 
the First Universalist Church of 
has been to liis 

because of the 
MceGlynn-George doctrines. This will make 
for the Anti-Poverty Socicty 
to start another service in this city with 
Mr. Dr. Me 
Glynn have their regular evening service 
the Pentecost 
morning and 
but 


hands Society for 


Grumbine, of 
MSVrACUSE, 
congre 


asked resign Dy 


gation his cspousal of 


it necessary 


George and 


and collection, Reverend is 


to 
tion, and 


have oa service collec 
there 
the Reverend Grumbine either a midday or 

There 
deal of 


poverty to be abolished in this way before 


is nothing for it to give 


afternoon service with a collection, 


is evidently going to be a good 
the winter is over. 


High license is working in Pennsylvania 
as it does everywhere else. It is causing a 
great reduction in the number of saloons from 
the moment it goes into operation. The neces 
sity of getting bondsmen who will become sure- 
ty for the law-abiding conduct of those taking 
out licenses, is in its Way as great a restrictive 


influence asthe high fee. In order to keep 


| a liquor-store in Philadelphia, for example, 





under the new law, & man must first pay a 


fee of $500 in advance. Then he must get 
two reputable freeholders of the ward 
in which he wishes to open his sna 


loon, each of whom must own unencumbered 
real estate worth over $2,000, and must not 
be engaged in the manufacture of liquors, to 
Then he must have 
by 


vo on his bond of $2,000, 


his petition for a license accompanied 
the certificate of twelve reputable electors of 
the ward that they have known him for six 
months, that they endorse his application 
and have signed no other such petition in 
that The bondsmen must be 


year, among 


these endorsers and must take oath to their 
endorsement. It is not surprising that 
in the face of such — requirements 


the number of saloons in Philadelphia is 
being reduced enormously. In two of the 
worst wards of the city there were under the 
old law 569 saloons. It would require 1,138 
separate bondsmen, with real cstate worth 
$2,276,000, to permit all these to take out 
licenses under the new law, and there is not 
enough resident property in the wards to fur 


nish them. 


Maer 
of bondsmen who are 


nt 
the 


The requireme 


not engaged in manufacture of liquors 


most direct blows which could 
the liquor trafhe. 


f the ostensible keep 


is one of the 
be aimed. at In this city, 


for example, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


{WeEDNEsvAY, December 7, to TUESDAY, December 1 
1887, inclusive. } 


DOMESTIC. 


A GENERAL Christian conference, under the 
auspices and direction of the Evangelical Al- 
liance of the United States, of which William 
Kk. Dodge of New York is President, and 
Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong of New York is 
General Secretary, opened in’ Washington 
December 7. The meeting lasted three days, 
and discussed measures upon which all Pro 
testant denominations may be brought to 
unite to meet Certain new and pressing emer 
gencies which have arisen In connection with 
the great increase of Wealth, business, imimi 
gration, the changed relations of labor and 


capital, and the great and growing per 
centage of our population who are not 
church members or attendants. The dele 


gates were received at the White House, 
and) President Clevel.nil made a speech, 
in which he said “To oam- especially 
pleased to know that your efforts sre not 
cramped and limited by denominational lines, 
and that vour credentials are found Ina broad 
Christian fellowship. Manifestly, if you seek 
to teach your countrymen toleration, you 
yourselves must be tolerant ; if you would 
teach them liberality for the opinions of each 
other, you yourselves must be liberal, and if 
you would teach them unselfish patriotism, 
you yourselves must be unselfish and pa- 
triotic. There is enough of work 
field you have entered to enlist the hearty co 
operation of all who believe in the value and 
efficacy of Christian teaching and practice 
Your noble mission, if undertaken in a 
broad and = generous spirit, will arrest the 
attention and respectful consideration of your 
fellow-citizens ; and your endeavors, conse- 
crated by benevolence and patriotic love, 
must exert a powerful influence in the en 
lightenment and improvement of our people, 
in illustrating the strength and stability of 
our institutions, and in advancing the pros 
perity and greatness of our beloved land.” 


The annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury shows the present surplus in the 
Treasury to be $55,208,701, The receipts 
were $371,408,277, of which $217. 286,893 


was from customs and S$118,823.391 from in 


ternal revenues, The expenses were $315, 
835.428, of which the heaviest items were 
$75,029,101 for pensions, $38,561,025 for 


military expenses and rivers and harbors 


$47,741,577 for interest, and 847,903,248 for 
the sinking fund. The inerease of receipts 


over the fiscal year 1886 
The increase in customs receipts Was, in round 
numbers, $240,000, from i val 
$2,000,000, and from the sales of public lands 
and profits on the coinage, 33 

The increase in expenditures was 825 
041, of which over 811,000,000 was for pet 
The decrease in the interest on 
public debt was nearly 83,000,000 
present fiscal year the revenues 
estimated, are S383 000,000, and the t 


penditures, including 


was $34.963.550 


tel 


CM) eed 


sions, 








Tryleue Hay } 
sInkiIng fund, 


The report of Mr. Endicott, Secretary of 
War, shows that on the entire Atlantic 
Gulf coast line of 2,870 miles, and the north 
ern frontier of 2,580 miles, the 
ment is 142 rithed wuns, of 
solete and of very low power, The Secretary 
strongly approves of the recommendation con 
tained in Gen, Sheridan's report touching the 


OniV arma 


which 116 are ob 


extension of all possible aid by the general 
Government to the National Guard of the dit 
ferent States, and sugvesting a svstem otf 


tional encampments for State? 


lire expense of the national Government. The 


report savs that the results attained ino th 
cavalry, artillerv, and infantry schools of 
ction justify the expecta ‘ LOse 
Who established them, and tl results 
of the examinations for promotion under the 





in the | 


ibe 


tothe War Department in May, were satis 
factory. The total number of clerks  ex- 
amined was 1,014, of whom 963, or 95 per 
cent., passed; and of this number 353, or 35 
per cent., obtained an average above 90 per 
cent.: 51, or 5 per cent., failed to pass, their 


average being less than 75 per cent.” 


Nation. 


Se¢retary Whitney's report was sent to 
Congress December 9. He says that, with the 
exception of two cases, the Department has 
practically abandoned the idea of the unpro 
tected torpedo boat, but he recommends the 
continuance of experiments in submarine 
boats. He is opposed to any further appro- 
priations of money for work on the single- 
turreted monitors, The Secretary recom 
mends the construction of five new ships, as 
follows : Two armor-clad CX 
clusive of armament, not more than 86,000, 
00, one to be built by contract and one in 
the navy-vards, and three more fast cruisers 
of the highest type. He says that in six years 
only four of the present cruising ships will 
remain serviceable. In other words, the old 
navy Will have disappeared, Encouragement 
of torpedo experiments is recommended, and 
sugevestion is made that the course in the Na 
val Academy be reduced to four years. 


vessels to Cost, 


Henry E. Williamson,the agent at the Crow 
Agency, has sent in his resignation at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of the Interior, to take 
effect December 381. Mr. Williamson is 
un ouncle of Acting Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs Upshaw. His removal is the result 
of an investigation made by Inspector Arm- 
during his late trip to the Crow 
Agency to investigate the causes of the out 
break there. The report alleges that Wil- 
liamson neglected to comply with the Secre 
tarv’s orders regarding the advertising of the 
vrazing privileg the reservation, thus 
leaving the monopoly in the hands of one syn 
dicate of cattle men; that Williamson made 
a contract with two persons, named McCor 
mick and McNutt, giving them the exclusive 
privilege to cut hay on the Crow reservation 
for sale to the army posts, out of which they 
made $15,000 a year, and it also makes per 


n 
on 


strong 


es on 


sonal charges 


and 
ving 


The Senate Committee on Privileges 
Elections voted Tuesday in favor of g 
the West Virginia seat to Mr. Faulkner. 

The 


week was 


litical incident of the 
a three-column interview with Mi 
Blaine, reviewing the President's message 
enbled from Paris to the Zprihiane Mr 
Maine took ultra-protectionist ground, de 


manding the retention of the tariff intact, the 


nportant po 


] the inter? 


tux on tobacco, 


rs peal ol thy a Mu-Tevenue 
and the building ¢ a system of coast defen 
ces Which should use up the surplus. The 
rvie ppeared on the morning of the 
rit ne of thie I } ibhican Nati mil ( omunit 
( Wiis supposed to have set the kev for 
he call for the National Convention, There 
t ¢ } 


i} is of a split in the Republican 
purty in the Weston the issue. The Chicago 


/ repr s Blaine’s tariff programme, 
and the St Paul P. eer Press and the 
Omaha Bee endorse the President’s demand 
for tariff reduction 

The Republi National Committee met 


at Washington December 8, and voted to 
t 


hold the National Convention at Chicago 
June 19. The « contains this passage : 
oe Tn public: nelectorsin the several States and 
voters without regard t prust political affilia 


differences, or action, who believe in 
American principle of a protective tariff 
ind development of home in 
home labor 


be 
ions 


the 


dustries and the elevation of 





who would reduce the national taxes and 
prevent the accumulation of the surplus in 
the Treasury in harmony with this pring ipl 
Who are oppesed to the attempt, now more 
openly \ | ever b e, to establish a 
cv Nv Trike down American la 
| thre te f the underpaid and oppress 
t \\ KErsS ot ft eniaghas : Who tavor asvs 
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enable the United States to conduct its interna- 
tional negotiations with self-respect ; who 
gratefully cherish the defenders of the coun- 
try; who condemn and resent the continued 
and unjust exclusion of rapidly growing 
Territories, Which have an indisputable title 
to admission into the sisterhood of States; 
who are in favor of free schools and popular 
education, a free and honest ballot and a fair 
count, the protection of every citizen of the 
United States in his legal rights at home and 
abroad, a foreign policy that shall extend our 
trade and commerce to every land and 
clime, and shall properly support the dignity 
of the nation and the promotion of friendly 
and harmonious relations and intercourse be- 
tween all the States, are cordially invited to 
unite under this call in the formation of a na- 
tional ticket.” 

Mayor O'Brien (Dem.) of Boston was re- 
elected Tuesday by 1,800 plurality. Last 
vear, Witha Labor candidate in the field, he 
had 5,000, The Board of Aldermen stands 
8 Republicans, 2 Independent Democrats, 
and 2 straight Democrats. The Common 
Council will stand 48 Democrats, 29 Repub- 
licans. This insures the continuance of the 
City Hall Ring 


New Haven gave a majority of 1,200 last 
week in favor of repairing the old State-house 
on the green, and against tearing it down 
The effective argument was that the city need- 
ed more office room, and that the building 
needed only comparatively minor repairs to 
put it in good shape, 


The General Executive Board of the 
Knights of Labor has sent out a ‘‘seeret cir 
cular” in reference to the establishment of a 
Government system of telegraphy, and di- 
rects every local assembly to appoint com- 
mittees and wait upon every Congressman in 
the separate districts and persuade them to 
vote for the measure. Powderly, the head 
of the Knights, is dangerously ill from a 
hemorrhage. 

John Most, who had been found guilty of 
inciting to violence and murder, was sentenced 
to one year in the penitentiary by the Court 
of General December 8. The mo 
tion of his counsel for a new trial was heard 
and denied. 

Henry 8, Ives, whose railroad wrecking 
and failure were the financial sensation of 
the summer, wes arrested Tuesday on oa 
charge of grand larceny in connection with 


Sessions 


the affairs of the Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
Dayton Railroad 
E. L. Harper, the bank president who 


wrecked the Fidelity Bank of Cincinnati, was 
sentenced there December 12 to ten vears in 
the Ohio Penitentiary. Motion for a stay 
was denied and the prisoner taken at once to 
Columbus and incarcerated, The trial of 
Hopkins, the cashier, is now in progress. 

At the Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, Sunday, the Rev. Dr 
Abbott read oa despatch from the Rev. 
Charles Albert: Berry of England, declining 
the pastorate of the church, on the ground 
that home claims made it impossible for him 
to come to America.. 

A special meeting of the New England So- 
ciety, December 8, nominated this list: of of- 
ticers for the ensuing year: For President, ex- 
Judge Horace Russell; Vice-Presidents, J. 
Pierpont Morgan and Daniel G. Rollins; Di- 
rectors, Woodbury G, Langdon, Henry E, 
Howland, Henry H. Bridgman, J. H. Horne; 
Treasurer, William Dowd; and Secretary, L. 
P. Hubbard. Judge Russell declined to 
serve another year, and Cornelius N. Bliss 
was nominated in his place. The election 
will take place Thursday. 

The will of Mrs, Urania Battell Humphrey, 
widow of the late James Humphrey Of the 
former law tirm of Barnev, Humphrey & 
Butter, who died recently in Norfolk, Conn., 
leaves $80,000 in Charitable bequests, includ 


S26H.000 to Yal 


le College. 


morning service in 
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Mrs. Charlotte Augusta Astor, the wife « 1) esm I mimeres 
John Jacob Astor, died Sunday, December Minister of Agi tu M. Faye, Minis 


11. Mrs. Astor was born in this city sixty f Public Instruct The new Ca 
one years ago, and was the daughter of veld meet on M iv. when Pres { f } 
Thomas S. Gibbes, a man of wealth and cu Carnot read his mess to Parliar t l 


ture, who came to New York from Sout MOSS eXpresses th pe that ft nt 
Carolina, © Her mothe inder ment of co tior mt to pr 

Heuval, a sister of Mrs. John C. Hamilton vil both lhouses l PASS : M 
Mrs. Astor w n omplished and very ing to) France's 


benevolent = Womit Her charities wet In the most) pa 


varied and unostentatiou Loa inted \ 
money, it is said, to mot less than S1L00,000 the Government's desit ot \ ; . 
vear * She als ive much time and personal ubition vear with p ibr 1 ; 
work to enterprises fol the wood of others at home mn id w dem ius a ies ; 
She had but one child, William Waldorf contidence thre provisional et S | 
Astor, ex-Minister to [Italy Cabinet is a moderate R . 

Arch-Abbot Boniface Wimmer, O. S. B Phe London: navers 1 
founder of the Benedictine Order in the space to President ¢ veland’s mess thea \ 
United States, died at St. Vincent's Abbey nv since Lincoln's Ph eneral f s 
Pennsylvania, December 8, after a lingering > that it deals a tremendous blow at tl f 
ness. Ife was born in Bavaria in 1809, and | trade or protection party Nearly the pa N 
came to this country In IN46 1 establish th pers. of varvir l S ! 


Benedictine Order Che tirst monastery wits of President Che nd's honesty ‘yori 

founded at St. Vincent's forward ness = fad 
The Rev. Isaae S. Kalloch, ex-Mavor of | ew | |» 

San Francisco, died on Frid Vou Woashit ? rel i] 

ton ‘Territory He attained sudder 

nence for the second time in iS 

was shot by Charles De Young of t ~ At that] “ 


The excitement of the week at Paris cul 
minated Saturday , December 10 at 
tempt to assassinate Jules Ferry by a man Phe neral mana ay 
named Aubertin. Aubertin appearcd in th I rred in the first) ins 

hall of the Chamber of Deputies and asked to in Congres ' 

see both M. Ferry and M. Goblet. M. Gob Lord Hartinet lod See 

let did not respond to Aubertin’s request for n Westminster Ha i a rs ® : 
an interview, but M. Ferry did, and on his Steet Vtoaiens Masi “toate | 
appearance Aubertin drew a revolver and party were on the plattorn Six 

fired three times at him. Two of the bullets | delegates were present Pg “ys 7 

struck M. Ferry The tirst passed round th pic agente. Rca: bo : ; 


chest, slightly penetrating the flesh, and the | ertions to strengtl the Ur . I H 

second struck on the right side, near the low saidd that ! lel <} thos \ 

est ribs, causing a contusion The thigh was f Scot] 1, show ced it ( \ 
hot pen trated and the wounds are of. the feel Tavor . ssid tS | 

slightest character. The real name of his as lestion lias be t \ 

sailant is Berekein. He is twenty years of | s that the ] ! sav it mus : | 
ne Ile states that he is one of a band of | tled s 


twenty revolutionists The band drew lots nderstand that t rant f [ris 
and it fell to him to commit the first crime iment would | < 
Berekein declares that he swore to ill M 


Ferry. Ile was arrested sas tl Stl i 





ose : ¢ , 
The ereatest: European excitement f | ri S s 
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TARIFF MADE EASY. 


ONE of the best results to be expected from 
the President’s message is the extent to which 


the discussion of it during the coming winter | 


will educate the public mind on questions of 
trade and taxation, It will be read by hun- 
dreds of thousands who, it is safe to say, have 
never before read anything whatever about 
the tariff. The elementary form into which it is 
thrown, too, will lead hundreds of thousands 
for the first time in their lives to think of the 
tariff as a subject with which plain men, as 
well as statisticians and manufacturers, are 
competent to grapple. The President has 
made it a question of practical politics, and it 
is through the discussion of questions of 
practical politics that the American people 
fainiliarizes itself with the more recondite 
matters of government. It was in this way 
that it was brought so far to understand the 
jaws of currency as to make it easy for 
the Treasury to get back to specie payments. 


| 





It was in this way that the public mind | 


was cleared about the ‘Slabor problem” 


only two years ago. It will be in this | 


way that the burden of taxation created 
by the war will be finally got rid of now. 
Probably ten times as much will be done 
during the coming winter for popular en- 
lightenment on this subject, through mere 
household and newspaper discussion, than 
could be effected in twenty years through 
books, essays, or lectures. 

How much need there is for popular eduea- 
tion in this field has been strikingly illus- 
trated by Mr. Blaine’s recent despatch. How 
much he knows on any subject it is always 
difficult to determine, because he is just as 
ready to affect ignorance as knowledge when it 
suits his purpose. But the chances are that he 
does know that all international trade is bar- 
ter; that no nation goes into the foreign mar 
ket cash in hand as a householder goes to the 


butcher's ; that every nation which buys 


goods pays in goods, and that gold and silver | 


are only used to settle small balances when 
the year’s accounts are made up. This is not 
one of the abstruse laws of political econo- 
my which are evolved in lecture - rooms 
from prolonged trains of reasoning. It 
is one of the facts of daily life with 
which everybody engaged in foreign trade 
is perfectly familiar, and which are pub 
lished every quarter in the Custom-house re- 
turns. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Blaine had no hesitation 
in the despatch in assuming that the Ameri- 
can public were ignorant of it, and could be 





| The $40 are not added to the value of the | 


readily persuaded that it was possible for | 
| of the value of his own, so that every 


foreigners to dispose of enormous quanti- 
ties of their merchandise in this coun- 
try without taking away any American 
merchandise in return. With his usual 
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what any possible increase in exports would 
be, but he said it, nevertheless. 

Not only did he assume, however, that his 
public would not know that international 
trade was barter, and always and every- 
where consists of an exchange of commodi- 
ties, but he assumed that none, at least of 
his 7rébune readers, would ask the simple and 


almost child-like questions: ‘‘ If the foreigner | 
sends us this immense additional quantity of | 


goods, and will not take either our manufac- 
tures or crops in exchange for them, how 
are we going to pay for them? He surely 


will not leave them with us for nothing. If | 


he will not take goods, he must insist on 
getting money, and where is the money to 
come from?” The answer is, of course, that 
we have not got the money and could not 
get it anywhere, because we need all we 
have for our domestic transactions, for, in 
fact, our daily purchases and sales. So 
that if we paid it out in one year for Euro 
pean goods, we should have to fall back on 
irredeemable paper for home use, and the 
following vear we should have no money to 
buy anything whatever from the foreigner. 


‘ 


Of course, after having ‘‘ cleaned us out,” 


the foreigner would bring no more of 


his goods here, any more than a butcher | 


would pursue with his meat a customer who 
never paid his bills. 

But Mr. Blaine presumed that his sug- 
gestion would not be thought out. He 
presumed that it would be accepted in the 
old way as the answer of a protector of Ame 
rican industry to the nefarious ideas of ‘a 
free-trader,” and therefore not be examined 
minutely. But this winter, thanks to Mr. 


Cleveland, this sort of talk will be examined | 


minutely by plain people. The debate 
will no longer be confined to manufac- 
It will go 
on in every farm - house and workshop 


turers and college professors. 


in the country, and it cannot go on with- 
out the rediscovery of the true nature of 
foreign trade by the American people. And 
when they realize thoroughly that it is barter, 


that the foreigner never brings $600,000,000 | 


of goods here, as he did last year, without 


taking 


| other fact will be brought home to them 


with wonderful force and freshness, namely, 
that under our present tariff every time the 
American exchanges $100 worth of his 
merchandise for $100 worth of the for- 
eigner’s merchandise, he has to pay $40 as a 
kind of toll, under the name of ‘‘ duty,” 
for the mere privilege of making the trade. 


foreign goods; they are simply taken out | 


dollar’s worth of the foreign goods costs 


him $1.40. Plain people will ask this win- | 


| ter, with an eagerness they have never dis- 


looseness of speech, he even went so far | 


as to indicate the kind of goods the 
foreigner would) pour in on us if our 
tariff were lowered in the manner President 


Cleveland suggests, without accepting either | 


our manufactures or our agricultural produce | 


in exchange. He probably did not know 
exactly what he was saying when he put the 
increase of woollen, cotton, and iron and steel 
voods we should thus receive at ‘tenfold ” 


played before, ‘‘ What are these forty dol- 


lars for ? What use is made of them?” They | 


will be told that they are used in part 
to pay the expenses of the Government 
and in part to ‘‘protect American industry.” 
They will then ask what becomes of the ba- 
lance, and they will have to be told that it 
is used to make ‘‘a surplus”; that is, to pile 
up in the Treasury a large sum of money, 
which no one knows what to do with, but 


$600,000,000 worth away, one | 
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| which politicians will be delighted to spend 


in some way if the taxpayers choose to let 
them. 


THE SURPLUS PARTY. 


We have received a letter from a well 
known Free-trader of what we may cali the 
root-and-branch school—that is, the school 
which would, if it could, totally abolish the 
tariff to-morrow. He stands in the matter of 
import duties very much where the Aboli 


| tionists stood in the matter of slavery, and 
| the Prohibitionists stand in the matter of 
liquor. He is opposed to all moditication 
or compromise, and looks for victory 
for his cause solely to ai reductio ad 
absurdum. He believes that the high-tariff 


men, if allowed to have their way, will pur- 


sue the logic of their theory to its last limit, 


fand end by demanding total prohibition of 
foreign trade, and perhaps by trying it, and 
} that then the country will be so disgusted 
that it will sweep them) and their system out 
of existence. He, therefore, ob jer ts to Presi 


dent Cleveland’s proposals as likely to post 
pone this most desirable consummation. 

We think he is mistaken, for various rea 
sons. The Protectionists will never get as 


| far as total prohibition, because the United 
States will always need revenue, and customs 


duties will always be the simplest and easiest 
mode of raising it. On this point, too, most 
moderate men will be apt to agree with the 
tariff fanatics, so that the tariff question 
will probably always remain a question 
of more or less, of this or that, and 


can hardly ever become—certainly not in 
our time—a 
The difference between slavery and — the 
tariff, as objects of party attack or de 


question of yes or no, 


fence, is that anybody who undertakes to 
| make the tariff prohibitory will have to  pro- 
| vide something to take its place as a means 
of paying the nationalexpenses. The Abo 
litionist was burdened with no such con 


| sideration. To those who asked how. the 
South was to do without slavery, he had the 


ready answer—do as the rest of the civilized 
world does. 

If there was any real disposition on the 
| part of our tariff fanatics to travel in the 


direction which our correspondent indicates, 


they would show it now, and begin to call 
vigorously either for an advance of duties, or 


a total prohibition of foreign trade. But in- 
| stead of pursuing the even tenor of their pro- 


tective way, they are actually trying to turn 


themselves into what we may call a Surplus 
Party—that is, a party which maintains, 
| for the first time in the history of civilized 
man, that the raising of money by taxation 
for no definite object isa good thing. Sur- 
pluses have been raised before now, but al 
Ways as What in private life is called provi 


sion for a rainy day—that is, as the sinews 
of war in case of sudden attack by a for 
'eignenemy. This has been part of Prussian 
financial policy since the foundation of the 
monarchy. It was part of the policy of the 
old Bernese oligarchy until Napoleon laid 
hands on it. In fact, it was the policy which 
nearly ali: medieval sovereigns tried to pur 
|} sue, though mostly without success, in the 
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ply as objects of — taxatio They all; Tne Report of t Inter-State ( mer ( 
tried to store up a little monev, so that | Commission treats questions of pu | 
when the foe came upon them, as he was apt | with greater freedor ind breadth of view 
to do every vear or two, he might not find | than was possible in their decisions on sp \ 
them penniless. But their spendthrift habits | th mplaints. In their decisions thev s \ 
were always so deeply rooted that a1 irch | ply explain what the law is; int 
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IRRIGATION IN THE SOUTHWEST, 
* 


ENTERPRISES are On foot professedly for the 
irrigation of large hitherto arid tracts of New 
Mexico by huge canals, the headwaters of 
which are to be along the upper course of the 


Rio Grande. The Rio Grande can be tapped 


at almost any point (deep canons ex 
cepted, and these are not many and 
not very long); «and below the canon 


beginning at San Ildefonso, and above the 
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of those who have used 
water for centuries, for the lawful owners 
of the soil and of the water-privileges per- 
taining thereto? Or will the — effect 


of such a canal not be simply to turn the 


assigns ” 


river into a new bed, producing tillable land 
in one place and laying waste what until now 
cultivable ? 

the Rio 


expected, 


In the present con 
this result 
land in the 
difficult to 
Mexi 


has been 
dition of 
may he 
Rio Grande 
purchase; it 


Grande 
True, 
is 


held 


bottom 


is largely by 


| can families who are not eager to sell their 


Jornada del Muerto, ditches may be run 
parallel to the river course at some 
distance from it for very considerable 


stretches. 
for districts which until 
ly upon annual precipitation exclusively, is 
There is, for instance, the level 
the 
the east and the Rio Grande onthe west, and 
to 
might be irrigated in this manner very profit 
least the 
posed canals, 
south) of that line 
seminated, is another question. 


self-evident 
extending between Sierra 


from opposite Bernalillo Bélén, which 


ably, at along line of the pro 
could be 
But it 
certain that the soil of that plateau or low 
fertile, 


the stream 


“mesa” is fertile, or becomes 


as it can be systematically watered. The 
same conditions obtain almost everywhere in 
New Mexico. Water is the great desidera 
ium. Even the netorious Jornada turns 


green when it rains, those portions of it ex 
cepted that are but heaps of gypsum or alka 
line crusts bespattered with lava. The 
project 
promise of success; and if the necessary capi 
tal is secured, there should be no impediment 
to its speedy realization. 

On the other hand, the volume of 
carried the Rio Grande 
large, it is even exceedingly small for a river 


by is not 


The advantage of such ditches | 
now have had to re- | 


de Sandia on | 


this, with the unsettled con 
titles, is a drawback to im 
patient settlers and speculators. The chan 
nel proposed would help to remove such 
impediments, since it would Jay waste such 


homes; and 
dition of Jand 


unpurchasable tracts, ruin their owners, and 
Rio Grande bottom for a fresh 
We do not wish to be 


create a new 
of 


understood 


stock occupants, 


as intimating that a scheme of 


| that kind will ever be contemplated. All that 


How far to the right (looking | 
dis- | 


is 


we desire to show is how a canalization on 
such a large scale might possibly work in the 


tio Grande Valley. There is danger of losing 


| on one side what may be gained on the other, 


as SOON | 


seems, therefore, a good one, with | 


The people who would be threatened with 
utter ruin by it) are not defenceless, however. 
They have occupied the sites and used its 
water-supply all their lives; they have old 
titles—which the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo 
the soil and all the ‘‘appurte 
They 


certainly will oppose anything endangering 


sustains—to 


nances thereto,” including the water. 


these rights by all legal means, and their po- 


| sition must, in the end, be upheld by the high- 


water | 


of’ such length and whose fall per mile is so | 


the 
leaves 


a certain portion of 
After the 


rapid for (upper) 


course, stream the San 


Luis Valley, that fall suddenly diminishes; | 


between Pefia Blanca and El] Paso, a dis 
tance of over 300 miles, it is not over five feet 
per mile. This alone would have slight 


weight, but the nature of the soil on the river 
banks, and for some distance beyond, is ex 
tremely sandy; 
greatest portion of the current. South of 
the Rio Chama, not a single affluent of the 


Rio Grande reaches with its waters the main 


it swallows, so to say, the 


; seasons, and then for short hours only, 


artery, except during heavy storms, when | 


the little Santa Fé, the arroyo of Galistéo, 
the Jemez, the Rio Puerco, suddenly dis 
gorge floods of turbid waters from an outlet 
Which is usually dry, although, indeed, the 
‘official” mouth, or 
is, they all ‘‘sink” before reaching the main 
Nearly all the 


Southwest have this peculiarity, and the Rio 


contluence. 


river watercourses of the 
Grande itself is sometimes no exception; some 
years ago it went perfectly dry for a short 
time at the Sabinal, and at La Joya, fifty 


miles below Albuquerque. 


est courts, Litigation is sure to result 
from any attempt to turn off the cur 
rent on a large — scale. It will be 
the same if the attempt should be made 
in southern Colorado, for if the river is 


drained there, there is not: enough water left 


south of it to irrigate. Only by saving the 
outside drainage through means of numerous 
established lower 


mountain slopes in New Mexico, so as to inter- 


large reservoirs on the 
cept that drainage before it can be absorbed by 
the the 


water-supply of the Territory be augmented. 


the sandy banks of arroyos, can 
That drainage is now almost completely lost to 
the country between the Rio Grande and the 
It certain 
If it 
were collected all the year round, and stored, 


mountains, reaches it only at 


it would suflice for the irrigation of the areas 
between the river and the high ranges, and 


| produce a result which the projected canals 


The truth | 


Under such circumstances the supply of 


water is small even for the people living 
The query therefore arises : 


If a certain amount 


along its banks. 


channel of maenitude, will there 


be enough left for the 


feed a sick 


heirs, ex@cutors, and 


is taken out in order to | 


will never achieve 


WORKMENS PENSIONS IN: GERMANY, 
In the 
compulsory insurance which was published 
the October of the 
Journal of Economies, it was said that a bill 


in number Quarterly 
providing for pensions to workmen in case of 


old age or disability was in preparation. 


| 
the 





account of the German legislation for | 


Provision is made by the acts hitherto passed | 


only for the contingencies of sickness 
and accident; but it has been intend- | 
ed from the outset to provide also for 
old age and incapacity to work. The bill 


prepared by the Government for this latte 


i the pension for disability 
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purpose has now been printed. No doubt 
changes and amendments will be made before 
it finally becomes law, but probably the main 
features will be retained, and the last steps 
thereby be taken in this most curious and sig- 
nificant scheme of social reform. 

The bill provides that all workmen who 
pass the age of seventy, or become perma 
nently and completely incapacitated for work 
shall have a pension. Like the previous acts, 
it affects only workmen, apprentices, 
vants, and administrative employees having a 


ser- 


yearly pay of not more than 2,000 marks 
(8500). 
however, 


The pension to these is to be due, 


only if contributions, or, in or- 
dinary insurance language, premiums, have 
been paid on their behalf during a certain 
length of time, which is to be thirty years in 
and five 
We say 


contributions must be paid on their behalf, 


case of the pension for old age, 
vears in case of that for disability, 


for here, as in the case of the other insurance 
acts, contributions are paid only in: part by 
the Not than 
one-third is paid by them; another third is 
paid by the employers, and the last third 
comes from the Imperial Treasury—that is, 


workmen themselves, more 


from taxation of the community at large. 
The pension in case of old age is 120 marks 
($80) per year; that for disability varies from 
a minimum of 120 
250 marks ($62.50), according to the length 
of time for which 
paid. The sums seem pitiful enough; possi 
bly they have been made small intentionally, 


marks to a maximum of 


contributions have been 


in order not to take away all incentive to in 
dependent saving or all occasion for calling 
on children or other relatives for help. The 
contributions per workinan are fixed for the 
present at 6 
($9) per fiscal year, 


pfennigs per day, or 36 marks 
The employers have 
to advance two-thirds of this, or 4 pfennigs 
per day, but may deduct 2 pfennigs per day 
from the stipulated wages of the workmen, 


so that their net charge is 2 pfennigs per 


day. The rest of the contributions, 
as vas noted above, is paid — by 
the Empire. For women the payments 


are two-thirds of those for men, and the pen 


sions correspondingly less. These contribu 
tions, or premiums, are, it should be said, 
merely provisional. Within ten years after 
the act goes into effect, a new and permanent 
scale is to be prepared, based on the expe 
rience of the workings of the act and of the 
sums it calls for. 


The managers of the pension system 
are the Be PUpsge NOSNE nschafte nr, or associa 
tions of employers, which were organ 
ized in order to carry out the system of com 


This 
utilizes the existing machinery, and effects an 


pulsory insurance against accident. 


obvious saving of expense. The Berufsgenos 
senschaften are to establish separate accounts 
for the new system, and the funds are to be 
kept distinct from those collected for insur 
ance against accident. 

It does not appear when the act (supposing 
this bill to become law) is to go into effect. 
As was noted above, the bill prescribes pay 
ment of contributions during thirty years, be- 
fore a pension for old age shall be 
due, and during five years in case of 
This seems to in 
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volve a preparatory stage of many years pen oppos fr W ( 
before the benetits act lally core to the world—have been able to maintair P i \ 
workman. Itis likely, however, that some Sabbath, even as we s thev | 
provisional arrangement will be made for down to our day, shows the w erful v 
bridging over the time before the scheme ind tenacity of their character fs 
gets Into complete Working order, else the im On one point they have undoubtedly be ft . 
mediate object to be attained, the check to beaten by the « rse { events Phe pr \ 
discontent and socialistic agitation, will diction that poy ri W sult S 
fail for the time being The remarka- greatly from th cline of S \ 
ble skill, energy ind patience with sance—that is, that as men be Ss rt 
Which all these statutes — have been to abstain on Sunday from a worldly ' 
carried through make it certain that the Ger- amusements,” and to ce e th iv WwW 
man legislators will not permit a long period = ly or in) great oO re st : 
to pass before the last measure of the series taeir respect for the me . 
actually goes into effect. When this is done, tues would d s 1 it Sa 
the scheme for improving by compulsory i breakers would on the w re ) 
surance the lot of the poor will have reach Cheat, ar ( nd drink 1 sw \ 
ed its” final shape, and will be fairly Sabbath observers —has t 
and completely in’ operation. What its experienc There is little d 
ultimate result) will be, however, ean- | that the spread of the habit \ s 
not be judged with certainty until it least part of Sunday to simple recreat ! 
has been tried on a generation or two of rr out of doors, has done muy t WW ( 
workmen ; and only our children and chil- people's tempers and elevate t s lr 
dren’s children are likely to Know—if, in- | the old days, when the Sal ireaker W 
deed, they know—whether the lot of the obliged to conceal his frailty or re : : nee : : 
mass of civilized mankind can be alleviated = was apt is in Scotland, w S ” - 
permanently by these methods used to be, and perhaps is rea 
private drinkit I t} t \ 
THE GERMAN SABBATH ee ee ee ee ere 
ir fostered all his bas i : i 
As everybody Knows, Sunday is not kept as his present freedom ( y hims 
aday of rest on the Continent of pein | dj i wn fashion w t 
the same sense in which it is kept in England | rionis social discredit. h ves a 
or America. That is to say, even those Con- | cheerfulness. and a s fk vores 
tinental Protestants who think abstinence those who keep the S \ \ 
from toil, properly so called, (on the | gjens of « se ow 
first day of the week a religious duty, take thes view 
differ greatly from English and Amu ture lo < 
rican Protestants as to the way it But on on S sult 
which those who abstain from labor should bath serva , 
pass the dav. The view of the more rigid themselves s y) ‘ x 
English and American Protestants is, that not >) They VAS | S 
only are we bound not to follow our ordinary “aati t kept asa s \ its 
pursuits on Sunday, but we are bound not to) day of rest 1 “ i \ 
amuse ourselves, and to confine our reading cult In this t : 
to religious or devotional books or news- the ¢ t s r : 
papers. To this length the Continental ness te 5 S R R 
Protestants-——even that very rigid sect of then also readiness : Its : . 
the French and Dutch Calvinists—have never if 1 imposs 
gone. They have always allowed ‘‘innocent which allows \ . 
amusements” on Sunday, meaning by that = go to th < . N “ 
term, if we are not mistaken, all amusements — forbids " . * : . 
which did not involve violent: physical exer- shops ! The exy G j 
ticn or some form of gambling The lat w] s re 
Count Gasparin, for instance, Was very much a s \ , WAV ss . . ' 
shocked by President Lincoln's going to the G stig scems : t 
theatre, but it was to him no aggravation of — crest < s x t 
the sin of going to the theati t a I returns ob s . ul 
Sunday. We remember < < ; ‘ Ne 
eminent American divine of the s cit g ° es . < a wiles 
him when he first went to Germany as a work Was 2s Berane 
; . f « ~ \ the 
young man, and delivered his letter of ir ‘ k ~ r cat a al 
duction to a prominent German La ver F . Siaeud 
theologian, to receive a note from him ay W <I U1 j sted ~ \s the v if 
pointing a meeting on Sunday cards trade and trans tat was f i the separate g rnments, as well as the voice 
beer-garden. The meeting took 29 provinces it of 35 f 147.318 f the people, is take i the ratification of the 
they had a very interesting talk, with tl i st S S S Constitution, On the adoption of amendments 
companiments of beer i oe 245.00 sons. 77 i State t the people 
the slightest suspicion on G ns s S and 37 per cent. of the et vote directly upon the merits of the proposed 
that his young American friend saw 9 ae ‘ ndment, and not, as in the Netherlands, by 
unseemly in their surroundings. That the Ar Phis s es has led t amiad in| ee eee 
glo-Saxon Protestants sh . an ; P sd al a The present Heemskerk Ministry came maa 
g£ ' ' i i cis 8 eiy - ver as a Conservative Ministry in 188}, The 
cumstances—that is, with so little supy S labor. With a view to such legisla- | former Ministry of Van Lynden was defeated 





their brethren on the Continent, and with tion. a 


ass of the persons interested, both ona motion to extend the suffrage. Heemskerk 
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sawAhat in order to retain power his party 
mugt adopt many of the reforms demanded. 
He immediately proposed the appointment of a 
committee which should not only consider the 
question of the suffrage, but should suggest 
other changes in the Constitution. The Com 
mittee consisted of the Minister, Heemskerk, 
and seven Conservatives and seven Liberals, 
The first question which demanded solution was 


that of the succession to the throne, Many of | 


the provisions were vague and difficult of inter- 
pretation. The death of the Crown Prince 
William in Paris, followed by that of his 
brother Alexander, transferred the succes- 
sion to the young Princess Wilhelmine. 
The House of Orange-Nassau. was thus 
left without a male descendant, the son of an 
heir to the throne. The King’s nearest relative 
and, next to the Princess Wilhelmine, the legal 
heir to the throne, is the Grand Duchess Sophie 
of Saxe-Weimar. Here a difficult question 
arose. According to the Constitution of the 
Netherlands, every heir to the throne who mar- 
ries without the consent of the States-General 
forfeits his claim to the crown. The Grand 
Duchess Sophie received the consent of the 
States-General upon her marriage, but her son, 
the Hereditary Prince of Saxe-Weimar, who 
had then no prospect of ascending the throne of 
the Netherlands, married without the concur- 
rence of the States-General. In case of the 
death of his mother before the Princess Wilhel- 
mine, the crown would be left without a legal 
heir, or a dangerous conflict might arise and 
lead to foreign intervention. 

The literature to which the controversy re- 
garding the succession has given rise is very 
extensive. Leading scholars have argued the 
question from the standpoint of Roman law, 
of Salic law, of the laws of contemporary de- 
scent in other European States, and from pat- 
riotic considerations. The Dutch statesmen 
have always been shrewd to forecast political 
contingencies Which might interfere with their 
national independence. In case the crown 


should not devolve upon the descendants of the | 


Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar as the sole re- 
maining heir of William ITL., the succession 
must be sought in the descendants of other chil- 


dren of William L., viz., in the children of | 


Prince Frederick or of Princess Marianne, who 
married Prince Alvrecht of Prussia, brother of 
the Emperor Wilhelm, The present representa- 


tives of Prince Frederick are the descendants of | 


his daughters, one of whom married Karl XV., 
King of Sweden, whose only daughter married 
the present Crown Prince of Denmark, and 
the other the Prince of Wied. The Prus- 
sian heir to the throne would be Prince 
Albrecht, the present Regent of Hanover, as 
belonging to the oldest female line. The san @ 
provision of the Constitution which would pre 


vent the succession of the children of the | 


Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar would exclude 
these other heirs, 

The Constitution provides that in case of a 
failure of male descendants of the House of 
Orange- Nassau, born of male heirs to the 
throne, the crown passes to the female line 


nearest related to the last King ; but it cannot | 


pass to a younger line so long as there are de- 
scendants of the older branch or line. The King 


can wear no foreign crown. By the new Con- | 


stitution it is provided that in case the crown 
passes to a side line, the provision of the Consti- 
tution requiring the consent of the States-Gene- 


ral to the marriage of an heir to the throne | 
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Prince Albrecht of Prussia, and after him the 
children of the Princess of Wied. 

The number of members of the First Cham 
ber is fixed at fifty instead of thirty-nine by the 
new Constitution. The increase of representa 
tion is greatest in North and South Holland, 
where the great commercial cities of Amster 
dam and Rotterdam are situated. In place of 
six and seven members respectively, the number 
is now nine and ten for these two provinces 
increasing their relative importance from 3: 


to 38 per cent. of the whole Chamber, These | 


States have always exercised a leading influ- 
ence in Netherland affairs, Of the remaining 
nine provinces the representation of North 
Brabant, Gelderland, Friesland, Groningen, 
and Drenthe is increased by one member each. 
The members of the First Chamber are chosen, 
as formerly, for nine years by the different 
provincial assemblies; the election of members 
is no longer confined to those who are most 
highly assessed, but those who have held cer- 
tain high public positions are eligible as candi- 
dates. A third of the Chamber is elected every 
three years. 

The number of members of the Second Cham- 
ber is raised from 86 to 100, One member was 


| 
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law. The old provision that those liable to 
service cannot be sent to the foreign colonies of 
the Netherlands is retained. The provisions 
respecting a national volunteer militia are 
omitted in the new Constitution, although a 
kind of Landwehr for defence will be main 
tained by the communes or districts. The 
Minister of War announced, on the passage of 
this section, that arrangements had already 
been made in his bureau to carry out these 
provisions. 

Article 187 of the new Constitution provides 


| that the King can declare any district ina state 


of siege, during which the administration of 
public order may be intrusted in whole or in 
part to the military authorities. Power is thus 


| conferred on the Government to deal with any 


socialistic outbreak. 
Among the features of the Constitution which 
are noticeable, either from their correspondence 


| to the usages of our own country or as present 


formerly elected to every 45,000 inhabitants ; | 


the number of members is now limited to 100, 
and distributed acecerding to the number of in 


habitants. Members of the Second Chamber 


must be thirty years old, and are chosen for 


four years. Their saiary is 2,000 florins, with 
travelling expenses, One-half of the Chamber 
no longer retires at the end of two years. 

The reform of the suffrage has excited more 
popular interest than any other question associ- 
ated with the revision of the Constitution. The 
programme of the Radicals is universal suf- 
frage, compulsory school attendance, personal 
military service, the abolition of State support 
of religion, and a law controlling manufactories 
and for the protection of workmen. Such 
sweeping changes are contrary to the tradi- 
tions of the Government, in which the aris- 
tocratic and conservative element has held 
sway for so many hundred years, In 
the new Constitution the provision im- 


ing distinct features, are the following: Courts 
are declared open, but the right to bold a non- 
public session in the interests of order and mo- 
rality is conceded to the Judge. All decisions 
and the reasons for them, however, must be 
publicly pronounced, All breaches of trust or 
official misconduct on the part of ministers, 
royal deputies, governors, members of — the 
States-General, and other high officials are 
brought directly before the Supreme Court 
(Hooge Raad), either upon the initiative of the 
King or of the Second Chamber, during, as 
well as after, their resignation of office. 
Ministerial responsibility is provided for, and 
the presence of the Ministers in the Chambers 
can be required. While public sessions of both 
Chambers are held, one-tenth of the members 
can require a secret session. The article which 
made the King and members of the royal fami- 
ly amenable to the Supreme Court is omitted, 
The Supreme Court has an oversight of the ad- 
ministration of justice, but there is no appeal to 
it in the case of offences tried by military law, or 
in questions of military discipline. The se 


curity and equality of all before the jaw, 


posing a property qualification upon voters | 


is omitted. Heretofore no one possessed the 
right to vote for members of the Second Cham- 
ber unless he paid a direct tax of from 20 to 
160 florins, according to the law of the district 
where he resided. By a provisional electoral 
law embodying in part the features of the new 
Constitution, the number of voters is raised 
from 136,000 to 350,000, This is far from uni 
versal suffrage ina country with a population 
of 4,336,012, and with 800,000 men of legal age 
to vote. 


By removing the restriction upon the | 


right of suffrage from the Constitution, it rests | 


with the States-General at any time to extend 
still further the right to vote. The age of 
electors, however, remains fixed by the Consti- 
tution at twenty-three years. 


The question of national defence in the | 


presence of the vast armaments of Europe, and 
of the extensive fortresses which Belgium has 
begun on the Dutch border, has occasioned 
earnest discussion. Corresponding military 
preparations mean an increase of debt and 
accompanying taxation and compulsory mili- 
tary service. The present Constitution pro- 
vides that the King shall see that a sufficient 
land and naval force is kept in readiness; also, 


| that a volunteer militia shall be maintained. 


shall apply only to marriages contracted after | 


that event. This secures the succession to the | 


Saxe-Weimar line in case of the death of the 
Princess Wilhelmine, or in case she leaves no 
descendants. The next in order of succession is 


In case of the lack of sufficient volunteers,a draft 
may be made from all those who have reached 


twenty years of age. The new Constitution 


provides that a land and marine force shall be | 


maintained of volunteers and of those liable to 
military service, which shail be regulated by 


whether native or foreigners, is one of the first 
articles of the Constitution. Only in times of 
great national excitement, when the Govern- 
ment is passive in the presence of popular feel 
ing, could such persecution exist as is manifest- 
ed in the present Deutschhetze in France. 

The recent rumors of the illness of the King 
of the Netherlands have revived popular discus 
sion of the future sovereignty of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg. The relation of the King 
to Luxemburg is a purely personal one, Luxem- 
burg was granted to William I. by the Treaty of 
1815, as an indemnity for the loss of his Nassau 
lands, which he had been forced to resign. By 
a family treaty of 1755, between the two 
branches of the House of Nassau, the Otto and 
the Walram lines, it was provided that in the 
succession to the throne of Luxemburg the 
agnatic rights of the Duke of Nassau should be 
respected. This was recognized later in the 
London Conference of 1839, which was called to 
settle the relations between Belgium and the 
Netherlands, By this treaty the King of the 
Netherlands was forced to cede a portion of 
Luxemburg to Belgium. He was obliged also 
to secure the renunciation by the Duke of Nas 
sau for himself and his successors of any claim 
which they might: subsequently urge upon this 
territory. This was granted by the Duke with 
the express stipulation that any rights which he 
might subsequently possess on the rest of Lux- 
emburg should remain unimpaired. 

The question has been recently raised whether 
Prussia, as the heir of the sovereign rights of 
Duke Adolf in Nassau, would not, in virtue of 
this succession, possess a valid title to the throne 
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is not derived from the possession of Nassau 
but is based upon the hts of the Duke of Nas 
Sau as nearest agnate t the {f Orar 





Nassau, which were not affected by the Treaty 


sau. Inds 





to take me 


the crown of th 





was informed by tl 

signed the Treaty of IS67 between Prussia and 

Nassau, and that he wished the Family Treaty 
+} 


ttles he question 
of Nassau to the 
the death of the 


} 
1 Ol 


burg in its posses 





ise the crown of 

to the House of 
Saxe-Weimar, a German p id become 
ruler of this country What remote const 


quences might be connected with either one of 


these transfers, cannot now be determined 


‘CEDIPUS ” AT CAMBRIDGE. 
LONDON, November 28, 1887 
{Lxor unimportant topic of the day in Lon 
Times of Wednesday noticed at 


on of ** Cedipus at 





don is 
great length under the eay 





Cambridge.” Of the other ne Wspapers, how 
ever, not a few failed to send reporters, and 
made no extended mention of the performances, 
which began on Tuesday last and continued 
through the week. This comparative indiffet 
ence in some quarters shows that the academi 


cal representation of a Greek tragedy has ceas 


ed to be a nine days’ wonder. These perform 
ances have found their proper and permanent 
place, and they have a public of their own. The 
treacherous preéminence of a fashionabl 


‘fad” they have lo and it is to be hoped 
they never may regain it 


Upw irds 


a 
J 
> 


given at our own Cambridge, and it is there 


fore not 1 





of King CGedipus which are its theme Mi 


Stanford's musical interpretation, the power of 





which e y swaved all moods on Tues 


day last, treated too hopefully the mystery and 





gloom of heaven-sent pestilence which ove 
hangs the outset of the Had the stage of 
the Theatre Royal in lee offered room 
for the solemn entrance ban suppliants 

mournful progress towards the altars of the 
gods, then the composer’s beginning would 
no doubt have given fuller expression to 
the universal woe of Thebes. In this re 


spect Mr. Paine, at Cambridge, in Am 
Was more fortunate than Mr. Stanford has heet 


Mr. Stanford's overture is brightened by a lead 

















rig i 
in notif, which recurs ever and anon during 
the course of the play, and, untinished and u 
certain at the first, b ies each time 1 
certain and more sad Chis pathetic progres 
sion begins with notes that ho f nt si 
herds on the f hills, from tl iplands of 
Cetheron, wher lipus o1 ay so near t 
death. They recall the Alpine sweets and 
freshness that breathe from Ros s t 

to *‘ William 7 This 1 KLV escapes | 
suit at first only bv its elusive recurret t 
tempt the hearer on and on till he sits surprised 
to hear its burden W Si sed 
deed, but never for a moment overw 

As before suggested, Mr. Stanford's mus 

4 rs ‘ i 1 it i t ‘ 

the ho t Woes : 1 s 
house. very effectiv ss with w this 
is done feres somewhat wit tensit 





of the cl 








the ‘ s to fal Ww ! s tise rs ‘ 
spairs 

M st ant ris i t _ 

he chorus W OPites fullest ex 

int max in ttl t 

vhole Mass {a l linftexd mist t t 
tself upon A 1a ul « . 
there ls a moment ma f \ i t 
space before the trag 1 draws 1 I 
the movement of Mr. Sta u's choral s 
allegro we, and the evolutions t } 
While singing indicate gladness—perhaps « 
greater gladness than was here provided tf 
them by Sophocles in the play. In Mr. Pa 
*CEdipus * music, on the other hand, the 
breathless and tl yy ent Was—as is W 
emembered by those who he ard. it tt 
song that im mhiinediate ilter ft 
liscovery of his woes | i} het 
less forward onset of u i ind unfa 
tate was borne 1 na arers v tl | 














for vou, sons of men Mr. Stanford's 1 
was hardly adequate het Nevertheless 
has earned the lasting gvratitud f all sel ul 
for the wonderful care with which he f 
Vel t f 1 ‘ (; ic } 

like } row l V ser 
thie ippre 1 of poet + } ir M 
Stanford’s mus wit se refer 
(rreek Here, and here Vv, is tl tw 
to te the more ni ited Greek metre 
Indeed, no one without fondness for music a 
some knowledge of it is qualitied himself t 
joy, or to help others to understand 
the choral odes of Greek tragedy This 
be plain to anv one wl ifter hearing M 
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In the part of the messenger from Corinth 
Sophocles gives the same relief from the tragic 
tension of his plot that is afforded by the guard 
in the ‘ Antigone.” Mr. James of Kings cer 
tainly achieved a triumph here. Like Mr. 


Platts—who took the part of Clytemnestra’s 
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| calls upon Congress to act, and no longer to fal- | point out is how completely, for any present 
| and practical purpose, the President's shot is 


ghost inthe ‘“ Kumenides”—Mr, James ‘has | 


trod ere now the buskined Cambridge stage.” 
There is something in his way of using the Eng 
lish pronunciation of Greek that conciliates 
the restiveness of ears that rebel against it as 
most use it. Creows part was played with 
much ease and grace, but with rather too much 


and Caius. Mr. Head of Trinity was hindered 
now and again by his lines in the part of Tire 
sias, and Mr, Ford of Kings did not quite ade- 
quately depict the baneful harms of pestilence 
at Thebes. Mr. Smith of Trinity, as the mes- 
senger from the Palace, gave his lines with 
spirit and effectively. 
very pardonable lack of perfect ease during and 


There was, to be sure, a 


after his long speech, 

As to the stage setting, Mr. O'Connor's fagade 
was beautiful, and would have been more so if 
the size of the stage had allowed him greater 
height. It was perhaps a mistake to make room 
for oleanders and stone pines, since these cer- 
tainly added to a perceptible crowding and 
cluttering of the scene. Perhaps, though, the 
facade would have seemed too near the front of 
the stage in their absence, and certainly it would 
have seemed higher but for the large - limbed 
youths who appeared as the evidently able- 
bodied guards of Cedipus. These mutes were 
one of the great delights of a most delightful 
representation—they might have stepped on to 
the stage from Athens in the palmy days of 
Pericles, when her young men were most come- 
ly and well trained. 

In closing, [ would say that the difference be- 
tween the two representations of ‘ King CEdi- 
pus "—apart from the music, of which I have 
already spoken—is the difference between paint- 
ing and sculpture. The American play was 
sculpturesque, and the English play was _pic- 
turesque. The Harvard performance, coming 
directly after the first of them all—the Oxford 
* Agamemnon ”—attempted much that has been 
neglected by the Committee in Cambridge. 
This neglect is evidently the result of a long 
experience in giving play after play, and is 
abundantly compensated for by achievements in 
new lines. The best and the most hopeful fea- 
ture in this last performance is, to my mind, 
that the Committee have dared to treat the 
play as their own. In the scenery and the suc- 
cession of delightful pictures which the stage 
offered as the play progressed, the presence and 
the power of contemporary English art were 
felt. Petty archwological anxieties have appa- 
rently less hold upon the Committee from year 
to year, because, by a large-minded use of 
modern stage effects, enthusiasm and interest 
can best be maintained. Thus, it would seem, 
and hardly otherwise, can we be sure of the 
yearly performance in Greek of a Greek play. 
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Correspondence. 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

To THE Epitror oF THE NATION : 


Str: President Cleveland’s message upon the 
opening of the Fiftieth Congress must be to all 


ter, delay, and attempt to propitiate. It shows 
the danger of the country, and that the danger 
is real and present, and not theoretical. It 


shows, also, that over 14,700,000 workingmen are 
| thatof the children of Edward IV. in the Tow 


taxed and oppressed for the sake of an appa- 
rent benefit to about 2,600,000, and yet even with 
this enormous preponderance against any even 


apparent benefit accruing through protection, 


it advises generous legislation, so as not to in- 


fired in the air. Congress will pay no more at 
tention to it than to an editorial in any news- 
paper, while its fate in the committees will be 


er. There is a Scripture phrase, about a want 
of economy in the use of pearls, which forcibly 


| suggests itself. [f any financial legislation is car- 


jure this small minority. No sentiments more | 


honest, more able, and at the same time more 


| generous have ever emanated from any of our 
kindliness at the end, by Mr. Miller of Gonville 





public representatives. 

It must seem to all who read and think over 
this message that there can be but one opinion 
upon it, and\that there should be a general and 
unanimous uprising throughout the whole coun- 
try to sustain its Chief Magistrate, and demand 
immediate and proper legislation upon the 
vexed subject of the tariff in accordance with 
the views expressed in his message. Still, there 
are many blinded by prejudice, and more, per- 
haps, by interest, who can and will see no good 
from any one holding views opposed to protec- 
tion; and it is now incumbent upon the people 
of the United States, and particularly upon 
those who had the honor of electing Mr. Cleve- 
land, to show how small and how weak is that 
prejudiced and interested party which, by vir 
tue of possession, has for many years been able 
to oppress the mass of the people of this coun- 


try. No discussion should be feared or avoided, 


for though the protectionists may boast that 
they have the wealth of the country to support 
them, their opponents have the brains, and, 
what is much more important, the honesty of 
the country to oppose thereto, Can there be any 
doubt as to the result of such a contest ? 
Mf > age 

PHILADELPHIA, December 7, 1887. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: If [had any lingering doubts about the 
wisdom of voting for Mr. Cleveland, they 
would have been wholly dispelled by this last 


|} message. There is a chorus of satisfaction 


among all the friends with whom I have talked 


| upon the subject. Instead of generalities upon 


the condition of all creation, with a strong in- 
timation of how much it has benefited by his 





holding office, the President throws everything | 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
| the Kansas brewery cases, a short review of the 


else aside, goes straight at the one subject of 


deep and immediate importance to the nation, 


| and does not disguise its seriousness. Instead 


ried through this winter, it will be the result not 
at all of the President’s injunctions, but of a 
fierce wrangle of private interests in the com- 
mittees and the lobby, of which the people 
know nothing. It will be based very slightly 
on the national interest, and very largely on the 
ideas of the party leaders as to What is best: for 
the success, and therefore the spoils, of the Re- 
publican or Democratic party. Even Mr. 
Cleveland's reélection by an overwhelming ma 
jority will only signify endorsement of himself 
personally, and hardly at all of his financial 


| views, which few of the people will under- 


stand, and which will not have had and will 
not have any direct effect upon the policy of 
the country. 

Suppose, now, at this moment the Secretary of 
the Treasury had a seat on the floor of the 
House. Without any aggressive movement on 
his part, his mere presence would force on a dis- 
cussion of the subject. Being in accord with 
the President, he would defend his views. 
Members would soon begin to get notice from 
their constituents that they had better pay 
some attention to what the Secretary said. A 
national policy would begin to take shape in 
place of a conflict of local ones, and the election 
next autumn would tarn not merely upon the 
personality of the President, nor even upon the 
undefined distinction between Republicans and 
Democrats, but upon a method of conducting 
the finances in the interest of the nation. The 
President has taken a long step towards appeal- 
ing to the support of the nation. He may yet 
see his way towards putting it in still more 
effective shape. GC. E. 

Boston, December 10, 1887. 


| THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


AND PROHIBITION. 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 


Srr: In view of the opinion just handed down 


| attitude of the same court on the question of 
| of facing both ways in view of the near elec- | 


| tion, and striving chiefly not to alienate any- | 


body, he strikes straight out, and does not 


} Shrink from any phase of the question. 


Without a particle of demagogism or cur- | 


rying of popular favor, he pleads the cause | 


of the toiling millions in the face of the power- 


| ful interests which he well knows will turn 


honest men a triumphant declaration of high | 


principle and right-minded policy. It is, as it 


were, a battle-cry of freedom such as has | 


not been heard since the days of slavery. It 


against him. To say that his financial views 
are sound, and his reasoning impregnable, is 
only to express an opinion on an open question: 
but admiration of the courage displayed, and 
the teniper which, at such a juneture as this, 
could regard courage as the highest policy, is a 
thing in which every one can share. Now we 


shall see whether the people of the United | 
| by the decisions of this court that a State law 


States, as I profoundly believe, value manliness 
above either protection or free trade; whether 
they prefer the man who, at the risk of making 
enemies, dares to say what he thinks, or the 
man who, while playing into the hands of the 
powerful interests aforesaid, thinks he can also 
score a point by caressing the chewers of to- 


bacco. 

But I do not write for the purpose of saying 
these things, which have already been proclaim 
| ed by the newspapers. What I do want to 


State prohibitory enactments, both before and 
since the adoption of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, may be interesting. 

Before the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, no power resided in the Supreme 
Court of the United States to prevent any State 
from depriving acitizen thereof of his property, 
without due process of law. For, whereas, by 
the Constitution of the United States, a person 
could not be so deprived by Federal authority, 
he yet might be by State authority; there being 
no inhibition, in this respect, upon the States 
in the Constitution of the United States. Thus 
the statement is made by Justice Taney, in an 
opinion delivered long before the adoption of 
the Fourteenth Amendment: ‘‘ [t is well settled 


may be retroactive in character, may divest 
vested rights, and yet not violate the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” A prohibitory liquor 
law, therefore, enacted by any State prior to 
the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
even if said law operated in such a way as to 


| deprive a person of his property without due 


process of law, conflicted in no way with the 
Constitution of the United States. Hence the 
declaration of the United States Supreme Court, 
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in. 1847, in the license cases (5 How., p. 577), that Richt re let it: be text that t - . ’ ‘ 

“if any State deem the retai ind internal wt ’ there a xempted f 

trafic in ardent spirits injur to its citi “ i prohibit ru iW 

there is nothing in the Constitution of t sed merely for ial purpos 

United States to prevent it from regulating said said law does t tually ¢ . ‘ i 

trattic, or even prohibiting it altogether.” ind destroy propert ts, a i 
But, by the Fourteenth Amendment to t vene t Fourteent \ | t 

Constitution of the United States, adopted in | pr ible that, s 1 

IS6S, if Was provided that *‘no Stafe shall d prior to the passa {a7 

prive any person of his lif ibertv, or prop ! nel ichaiaw would ! i : 

ty without due process of law.” It at once b titutional, either wit vit 

came evident that no longer was it true thata | tion faver of t | 

State could divest vested rights and vet not vio purpose Sav t Court Hy 

late the Constitution of the United States, And | the | 

the question arose, Doos an out-and-out pr 

bitory liquor law deprive a person of hfs pr : an die . ; 

erty without due process of law, or, in other | ; a stin : “soe rsa ' 

words, divest him of his vested rights It l nas al ' that 

point that it did was made in the case of Bart u | HaAry Amd | 

mever vs. lowa (IS Wall, p12), and the United tessat len oer pag a 

States Supreme Court there stated that, while nine hundredths of t i 

such was not its effect in) the ease under must follow that n i 

sideration, yet that, if a prohibitory liqu LW be att ‘ 

should so operate, ina given instance, as te at ae a wet uaat Hity ' 7] val s 

solutely destroy and wipe out property lawfully nal offenee—w had 

in existence prior to its sage vould pi PCS WEE ee t 

ably be in conflict with the Fourteenth Amend poled - a ; a ; 

ment. The same thing was said again by tl 1 ni of rs 

same court in Beer Co. vs, Mass. (7 US 

The exact language of the court is We d but, to return t Leeds t N 

not mean to say that property actually in ex Wi thas t t 

istence, and in which the right of the owner has iw—in the nature toa 

become vested, may be taken for the pu rently it t abs 

good without due compensation. But w ifer J, property In exist 

that the liquor in this case, asin the case of Bar tot \ 

temever vs. Towa, was not in exist ch f lepriving a pers f his 

liquor lai of Vassachiusetts “as ts / Had tue process of law, 1 Ww trinu 

the plaintiff in error relied on the existence of | ! et, even Wit t I 

the property prior to the la it behooved it t era t i 

show that fact.” It is fair to presume, ther I nv” t ote 

fore (unless the one or two changes in t yy ected’ bY its laws : . , ' 

sonnel of the court, ince the above lanyguaye Me it t tt ty 

was used, have made a difference in the views her Uses 3 sat I t 

of the court), that, had the retailers of 1] u SVEN MAN 

quors continued to sell (after the passage of tl M ’ Ss 

Kansas or lowa prohibitory law) only liquors t ‘ 

viz., ales, Wine, and beer, manufactured 

thereto, in such sales they would have be CORRUI IN OF EN SHI 

protected by the United States Supreme Court MN. S i 


But the point raised in the Kansas cases just | ! iF J . N ‘ } 
' 


decided is quite a different one. It is whet Sir: Ha 


or not a prohibitory liquor law in instance Lrecent work : 

where, by its operation, property e.. brew tural s [ was struck by t t , 
Bae Res fei? ale NOLES, 
ries, saloon fixtures, ete.—is not absolutely hess { urt " <1 1 t 


stroved and wiped out, but only much f Lat LG 

ed in value—whether, in such instances, it " ‘ . t t t \ 
flicts with the Fourteenth A: nat t \n tiv and tiv ~ 

that it was not improbable that this point woul ts tel r . \ 

be decided adversely to the liquor-dea Was tft is ha 1 \ > > 
discernible from the very larded lancua . \ ss vavs 

the court in Bartemever vs. Lowa, and ( sary to writ ;* ¥ t t 
vs. Mass. The real bas for t ns 

of the United States Supreme Court in th tu I ha : tis Phe t ‘ 
Kansas cases is well enunciated by ( t itos ud 

of Appeals of New York inthe case of H linat i st i t t iuht 

hamer vs. the People Kern., p. 4 ** It is st’ f t : These ex : L often tw 

not sufficient,” the Court says that t loubt ca . 
[prohibitory liquor laws 

property in ever so great a degree, because t t . iwht t t f portrait 
destroys no right All regulations of trad t it t is i ia 

with a view to the public interests, may mor Hcult { 5 . ase] ‘ it len 

or less tnpat the value fT property, Out t y . : ~ id f 3 i practical | 
do not come within the constitut al i 

tion unless they virtually fa ned nd I is s London 


stroy those rights in wh property : t. that S s i t i v and origi 


/ 


this destruction must be for all substant 1 t tat ( (uixet by Mr. H. BE : 


poses total. Not that some minut und , t 1 t Watt , wn it for seventeen 
interests would uphold t ct; a bsta Shh sts ttos s tong t 4 t itilated nor abridged. i 
right of property must be saved nd t ct . I uilly when t i ud ‘ Lbe equipped with an exhaustive com 


provision must be such as may fairly t sing la { tary, with a new y of Cervantes, 





strued as intended to reyulate rather than s W. A. MERRILL et It will fill five volumes, foolscap quarto, 
vert and destroy property.” , 8 and will be limited to 250 copies at sixteen shil- 
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lings per volume, The first two volumes are 
set down for the spring. 

Mr. Chas. Mackay, LL.D., is about to publish 
his ‘ Dictionary of Lowland Scotch,’ upon which 
he has been engaged for several years. It gives 
the more important words, with their meanings 
and etymological derivations, together with an 
introduction dealing with the historical and 
literary development of the language, and an 
appendix of Scottish proverbs. A vade mecum 
for every lover of Burns, Scott, Ramsay, and 
other Scottish writers, it contains numerous ex 
tracts from their writings, and illustrates the 
poetry and humor of the Lowland vernacular. 
The first edition, privately printed on What 
man paper, will be limited to 125 copies, each 
one being numbered and signed by the author 
himself, 

The Industrial Education Association of this 


city will commence next month the publication | 


of Educational Monographs of moderate com- | 


pass, with special reference to manual training. 
President Gilman leads off with ‘ A Plea for the 
Training of the Hand.’ 

‘A Course in Bench Work,’ embracing both 
study and practice, and designed for schoois 
and colleges, by Prof. W. F. M. Goss, is in the 
press of Ginn & Co. 

‘The Indian Side of the Indian Question,’ by 
the Rev. William Barrows, is a forthcoming 
book from the press of D, Lothrop Co., Boston. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will shortly issue 
‘The Story of the Old Willard House of Deer- 
field, Mass.,’ by Catharine B. Yale. 


The Nation. 


tion book. The narrative ends with the loss 
of the Monitor. 

Last March the Incorporated Society of Au- 
thors held meetings at Willis’s Rooms in Lon 
don to discuss the better protection of authors’ 
rights. Lord Lytton, Sir Frederick Pollock, 
and Sir Francis Adams presided, and Mr. Wal 
ter Besant, Mr. Edmund Gosse, and Mr. John 
Hollingshead delivered the addresses. These 
speeches and addresses have now been collected 
in a plump volume, ‘The Grievances between 
Authors and Publishers’ (London: Field & 
Tuer; New York: Scribner & Welford); the 
original matter being supplemented by letters 
from Mr. Tuer (the publisher of the book), Mr 
George Smith (of Smith, Elder & Co.), Mr. 
George Haven Putnam, and Mr. Walter Be 
sant, who sums up the discussion. 

MM. FE. Guillaume & Cie., who prepared the 
delightfully original edition of ‘ Tartarin sur les 
Alpes’ two years ago, have followed up that great 


| success this fall with three books illustrated in 


the same way. One of these, * Madame Chrysan 


| théme,’ by ** Pierre Loti,” is issued in conjunc- 


tion with the Figaro, which was also interested 
in‘ Tartarin.’ It is most beautifully illustrated 
after drawings and water-colors by M. Rossi 


|} and M. Myrbach; the black-and-white blocks 


are more successful than those in color attempt 


| ing a reproduction of water-color effects. The 
other two books are new editions of George | 


Mr. Austin Dobson’s volume of ‘Selections | 


from Goldsmith,’ uniform with his ‘ Selections 
from Steele,’ will be published at once by the 
Clarendon Press (New York: Macmillan); and 


his new sketch of Goldsmith’s life will follow | 


shortly in the ‘‘ Great Writers” series. 

We can at this time barely announce the 
fact that the critical edition of Goethe’s Works, 
issued under the auspices of the Grand Duchess 
of Saxe-Weimar, and based on documents not 
available before the opening of the Goethe 
Archives, has begun to appear (Weimar : 
Hermann Bohlau; New York : B. Westermann 
& Co.). Before us are volumes representing 
three of the four grand divisions of the series, 
viz., one of the Poems, one of the First Part of 
‘** Faust,” one of the Journals (1775-1787), and 
two of the Letters (1764-1775). The form isa 
convenient octavo, The commentary is massed 
at the end of each volume. Divisions one and 
two will fill fifty and about ten volumes re- 
spectively; the remaining divisions, an as yet 
unknown number. The subscription is by di 
visions, not by volumes. 

Qn the first appearance of M. Eugéne 
Miintz’s ‘Raphael: His Life, Works, and 
Times,’ we expressed our view of its short- 
comings in some of the larger aspects of art 
biography and art criticism, particularly in its 
excessive panegyric of the great painter. Asa 
convenient repository of the main facts in his 
career, and, thanks to the very abundant illus 
trations, a memorandum of his principal works, 
we could heartily commend it. The original 
French version having undergone important 
revision, anew edition of the English version 
was plainly called for, and this is now on our 
table (London: Chapman & Hall; New York: 
A. C., Armstrong & Son). The volume is beau- 
tifully made, and has both the external and the 
intrinsic qualities of an acceptable gift book. 
M. Miintz, by the way, has in preparation a 
similar work on Leonardo, of which the chap- 
ter on the youth of this artist has already been 
published. 

The eighth number of the ‘ Battles and Lead- 
ers of the Civil War’ (Century Co.) closes the 


first volume of a genuine and model subscrip- | 


Sand’s * Francois le Champi’ and of M. Paul 
Derouléde’s fiery ‘Chants du Soldat.’ = M. 
Kugéene Burnand is the artist in charge of 
George Sand’s tale, and he has rendered its 
bucolic flavor excellently. 

The International News Co. have received 
the Figaro Illustré, English edition. We have 
but to repeat what we have just said above as 


| to the colored and black-and-white illustrations. 
M. Boutet de Monvel’s naif art in portraying | 
| children is here shown characteristically in 


) 


color. The French latitude of text and pictures 
must be taken for granted. 

A light paper, blown up around the circum- 
stance of the writer’s having offered boyish 
verses to Béranger, ushers in Le Livre for No 


{Number 1172 


rower knowledge of the bio-bibliography of the 
theatre. This paper is pleasantly written, and 
it serves as an excuse for the reproduction of 
paintings by Zoffany and his fellows. Perhaps 
the most successful portrait is the full-page Peg 
Woflington as Vrs. Ford, engraved by O. La 
cour from the picture by E. Haytley. 

The Antiquary for November begins with an 
article upon Olympia, by Major E. Gambier- 
Perry, summing up in a useful manner our in 
formation in regard to its history, the recent 
discoveries there, and the games there celebrat- 
ed, Of ** Famous Birthplaces” we have Hayes 
Place in Kent, where Lord Chatham died and 
his illustrious son was born, In an article upon 
* The Early Custody of Domesday Book,” Mr. 
Hubert Hall takes issue with a previous series 
of papers by Mr. Round, which maintained 
that this, together with the other documents of 
the Exchequer, was kept at Winchester. His 
own theory is that of ‘* the gradual withdrawal 


| of the records, ete., from Winchester to a new 


headquarters at London.” 
of the ‘ Dialogus de Seaccario ’ 


No reader, he says, 
would doubt 
that the Exchequer, etc., were at Westminster. 


| ** Bone Caves,” by H. P. Malet, and ‘** John 


Felton, a Memoir,” have each its second part. 
In the November number Sir J. H. Ramsay 


| continues his valuable series upon royal ac 
} counts, with the ** Accounts of Edward 1V.” Mr. 


Henry B. Wheatley vontributes a valuable 


philological paper **On the Date of the Sup- 


pression of the Letter S in French Orthogra- 
phy ” in such words as apostre, epistre, 
eseriture. This reform he shows to have taken 


| place in the seventeenth century, and chiefly 


through the influence of the French Academy, 
founded by Richelieu. Both numbers contain 
several other shorter papers. 

Wilhelm Friedrich’s little Select Catalogue, 
just received from Leipzig, contains seven ex- 


| cellent portraits of popular authors—Gerhard 


vember, It is from the pen of M. Lemercier 


de Neuville, and is at least of better quality than 
the group of indifferent portraits of the poet 
which accompanies it. The librettist of Mo 
zart’s ‘* Don Juan,” Lorenzo d’Aponte, to 
whose morals the theme was entirely congenial, 
is given a spark of centennial life by Arséne 
Ariss. D'Aponte drifted to New York, and, 
as we are told, ‘* died at Columbia College in 
IS3S8, in the most distressing poverty.” There 


von Amyntor, Carl Bleibtreu, E. von Hart 
mann, Hermann Heiberg, Deticv Freiherr von 
Liliencron, Wilhelm Walloth, and the one au 
thoress, B. von Suttner. 

L. Prang & Co, are first in the field—first in 
our field, at ieast—with samples of their holiday 


| tokens, ranging from Christmas and New 


Year's cards, metallic mounts, and velvet and 
satin-covered blotters, up to real books like this 


‘Gay Day for 7, with clever colored illustra- 


tions @ (a Kate Greenaway. Flowers form 


| the leading motive for the decorative designs, 


follows, for the third article, a translation from | 
Petrarch’s Latin Eclogues III. and XI., for the | 


sake of their allusions to his love for Laura. 
Among the news are uncommonly full items, 
like the report of the second Congress of the 
Friends of Rabelais on October 9 ; inedited 
letters of Voltaire pertaining to invest 
ments, from a German source; a= curious 


| statement of the extent to which French 


publishers are plundered by  book-thieves, 
who sell to cheap dealers—these thieves 
sometimes being printers or binders, who ab- 
stract signatures from several volumes till a 
whole one results ; and finally a glimpse of the 
‘*Hundred Best Books” mania across the Chan- 
nel, where it takes the form of *‘ A Library in 
Twenty Volumes.” Altogether, this number 
of Le Livre is above the average in interest. 
The most important article in the Christmas 
number of the English Illustrated Magazine is 
Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy’s ‘‘ What Players are 
They ¢” with eleven woodcuts of pictures of 
the chief performers of the last century. Mr. 
Molloy is, so to speak, a pupil of Dr. Doran; 
with a more frequent carelessness and a nar- 


and often accompany the figure subjects, of 
which there is none better, among the cards, 
than the two little winter-clad maidens wishing 
one another a happy new year over the wall, 
Some yellow roses and a pansied star please us 


} most in the floral line. The metallic mount 


“Come, bring the holly,” is well devised and 
very harmonious in tone. Facetiae are not 
wanting: the overturned bottle of ink points a 
New Year's moral, 

Close upon these domestic productions come 
those of the London (and New York) firm of 
taphael Tuck & Sons. In respect of color 
printing, the samples subinitted to us rank, on 
the whole, below those we have just been con- 
sidering, but the variety is prodigious, and 
there is the greatest difference in the physiog- 
nomy (if we may use the expression) of the 
American and English issues. The Messrs. 
Tuck send us innumerable cards, of all sizes, and 
some of leaf and fruit and mollusc shapes. A 
little landscape on satin attracts us more than 
some of the card landscapes with decorative 


backing. Calendars are inthis assortment, and 
a panel copy in colors of the Ansidei Raphael, 
now in the National Gallery; and a * bevelled 
porcelain study ” of a mounted soidier, seeming- 
ly photographic, in a safety-box. The ** Artist- 
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i¢ Private Card Series” is likely to be popu fessors ( t Br Maw 
lar, furnishing cards in envelopes in a neat University), Shey l 1 | ( 
paper box Charlestor kK 
Christmas leaf-shaped books-no-books also man (Ripon ¢ H. oS. Whit . 
come to us from Geo. R. Lockwood & Son of University), W RB J tt, Goel 
this city, together with sundry real books in) (Johns Hopkins), K N 
white and gold-—‘ Christmas Flowers,’ by Ad Bedford), and A. H. S 
laide Ann Proctor, ‘ Old Christmas Carols,’ Attractive si il arra nents r tl , te SSS 
ete., ‘Christmas Eve, or the Angel Guest, and tainment of the d t tt \ 
‘The Star in the East.’ Here, in default of | and their friends ha 
illustrations, we have colored borders besides = Local Committee 
handsome typography. In blue and white and An Alaskan Society of Sitka has 
gold is a short body of selections from‘ Ben at the instance of President ( 
Hur,’ ‘Seekers After ‘‘ The Light.”’ The little © Hopkins and President Butler of t ( 
etchings are rather primitive indesign and exe for the Training of 7 
cution, but they help make a very tasteful collecting and preservit ‘ 
book ing the arts, history, | f 
Finally, in this holiday outlook, we must | of the native Alaskans, and the nat 
notice ‘ Kate Greenaway’s Almanac for ISS’ | of the Territory 
(Routledge), of which the water-color cover is | also designed to establish a museu tS 
hardly consonant with the oil prints within; Os elit iets an 7: , 
and the same publishers’ * Voices of the Flow Prey inte Ai oO EP eT uI ng \ 
ers,’ illustrating the verses of Whittier, Moore ‘ at aie , 
and Shakspere respectively. The colored plates that “4 : vs ‘oe gs : x 
in this series are formal and of a rather poor thee oun Boni " : Shes ae “ : 
grade of color printing. - Pal ae A igo ‘ ' © 
Ek. & J. B. Young & Co. are the agents for — w : 
the illustrated ‘* Peniel Series” of the Castell kia rl ne ) wha 
Brothers, London, * Gray’s Elegy’ is one, and The first : ; - . F 
Mrs. Hemans’s ‘Landing of the Pilgrim Fa ; : te a ; 
thers’ is another. In the latter the ** stern and ™ r gr ne i 
rock-bound” coast of sandy Plymouth is given | , seu iea 
a tolerable resemblance to the Welsh coast e3 ce dhece Sigh 
But these little books are well made and pretty = = ot ‘ 
Students of Dutch will be glad to have their ee ae ee 
attention directed to ‘Nederlandsche Taal- en | “'Ce fF the study of military . 
Letterkunde: Catalogus van Boeken over Ne a _ on nah Sh _ — sian: . 
derlandsche Taal- en Letterkunde verkrijgbaar Bryce, “ The Life of arenas 
bij den Boekhandelaar R. W. P. de Vries) being an es ener oe pazitoiels ‘ 
“fe 3 him in th brary of the Bat ! 
which is not merely the ordinary bookseller’s : ; Rpdice Sates ; . , 
eatalogue, although each item is priced and Re iia se wale ses ii — 
can be furnished by Mr. de Vries. The ocea- | & by Alemanni int ; 
; # teenth century, as 
sion of the twentieth Congress for the Lan ; 
guage and Literature of the Netherlands net Finca of Justinian : iaictoaies ‘ ~~ “ 
ing at Amsterdam has stimulated the compiler = i ee iad —— 
to strive to produce a work the completeness ee et ‘ 
and accuracy of which should give it a perma aig z cs 
nent value, and the result exhibits a biblio ; me Lai ’ 
graphical painstaking which deserves a word ome 
of hearty praise. The 1,824 titles occupy 26 with t Fig Z 
small quarto pages, the older and more impor- |“ ' - eieenchen 
tant ones being printed with extreme fulness apap é ~ & . 
and excellent typography, while of collections, eit a See angle . S711 SN 
‘works,” and essays, the contents are given putt nt ee é ° . 
The titles are arranged under topics, and, chro- ; °. “SOMES a 3 nt 
nologically, under the centuries, and are fol diction of the Protestant . 
lowed by an index of authors, Tae oe ee Sees Pee ; .s . 
The new universal language has at length ob engi — oulord 
tained academic recognition. The Senate ot the King t pans 
the University of Munich, the third largest in = ee ee pie 
Germany, has voted to permit Privatdocent Dr un oe ' at ; . 8 
J. E. Weiss to give lectures on Volapiik to the oe si i BS, CHEY SUSHO! : criti t \ t : . f 
students. But there is already room for es ee : ; oe f 
tures on comparative international linguistics, ve * ; 
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classed among the 18 ‘‘ all others.” In the dis- 
cussion which followed the reading of the paper 
in the Society it was announced that, after the 


proposed widening was completed, the length 
of time required for the transit would be reduc 
ed from thirty-six to twelve hours. And here 
it may be interesting to notice that the geo- 
graphical knowledge of the Isthmus at the time 
of the construction of the canal was so imper- 
fect that a canal was dug from the Nile to sup 
ply Ismailia and Suez with fresh water, while 
it has since been discovered that there is a plen- 
tiful supply of fresh water close to the marine 
canal, Had this been known at that time, Sir 
Charles Warren remarks in his recent address 
before the British Association, ‘‘ it is questiona 
ble how far any occupation of Egypt would 


have been necessary.” 


The sixteenth day of this month will be 
the three hundred and third anniversary of the 
birth of John Sclden, a great name among 
English lawyers, and that day will witness the 
first anniversary meeting of a society named in 
his honor. The ‘ Selden Society ” has been found- 
ed ‘‘ to encourage the study and advance the 
knowledge of the history of English law.” We 
called attention to the *‘ draft prospectus ” of 
this Society earlier in the year, when it was yet 
in a ‘‘ provisional” stage, and we then express 
ed the hope that an enterprise of such pos 
sibilities for our law might meet with a sup- 
port that would enable it to go forward with 
vigor. This it seems to be doing. <A late 
announcement says that it is hoped that the 
first volume to be published by the Society may 
be in the hands of subscribers before the 
end of the year. This volume will be a pub 
lication of Thirteenth Century Pleas of the 
Crown from the Eyre Rolls, edited with a trans 
lation by Mr. Maitland of Cambridge Uni 
versity. These cases are expected to throw an 
instructive light upon the genesis of our petty 
jury, and from them we may see how the 
twelve hundredors and four townsmen of Brac 
ton became the two juries of a later time. How 
the ordeals of fire and water gradually passed 
into the modern form of trial will also be illus- 
trated. Each subscriber receives all the publi 
cations for the year. The annual subscription 
is one guinea, and members have no further lia 
bility of any kind. The Society is for laymen as 
wellas lawyers. Professor J. B. Thayer of the 
Harvard Law School continues to be the Hono 
rary Secretary for America, but a number of 
local secretaries have been named in the larger 
cities throughout the country—in New York, Mr. 
Alexander Tison, whose address is 45 William 
Sticet. 


We have received the prospectus of an Eng- 
lish version of Hachette’s collection of ‘* Grands 
Ecrivains Francais,” which is to be issued un 
der the general title: ‘Great French Writers’ 
(Geo. Routledge & Sons). The first volumes to 
appear will be M. Gaston Boissier’s ‘Madame 
de Sévigneé,’ translated by Mr. Henry Llewellyn 
Williams, and M. Albert Sorel’s ‘ Montesquieu,’ 
translated by M, Gustave Masson. It is to be 
hoped that these translations will be more light 
ly done than that of the prospectus for the ori 
ginal work, which is rendered into very heavy 
English in the sheet that has reached us. In it 
the translator talks of the * profound taste for 
historical researches” of our century, which 
“it has yielded itself up to with a success un 
known to anterior times,” and of the ‘ erudite 
pens” which have engaged in ‘t reviving the 
great writers of all literature.” These are mere 
eccentricities of style; but the pretentious mis 
translations of M. Jusserand’s French are more 


offensive, It would be diflicult to bring  to- 


gether a greater number of blunders of all 


Nation. 


The 


kinds than there are in the translation of the 
passage beginning ‘ Initiateurs d’abord ” 


‘Imitators first, then diffusers at large, the | 
French were the foremost, in the vortex of the | 


turbulence marking the opening of the Middle 
Ages, to resuscitate literature. . . . The 
study of medieval literature commenced in 
France ere it was propagated throughout Eu- 
rope... . The realmof Louis XLV. lifted form 
into honor ”—and concluding with ‘tour own 
electric and scientific era.” But even this is 
not the worst our translator can do. He is 
quite inimitable when he rises to original work, 
and supplies passages not in the French, as in 
the following: “Hence the great thinkers of 
French literature interest not merely their di- 
rect descendants at home, but the strangers 
around her numerous posterity scattered beyond 
the frontiers; wherever in England the Hugue- 
nots carried arts and crafts, and in the Ameri- 
cas and Australia, where the Canadian roya 

geur and fur-hunter traversed the wilds, where 
Lieut. Bellot sought for Franklin in the eternal 
ice, and where La Pérouse planted the red, 
white, and blue.” These novel literary, histori- 
cal, and geographical views need no comment. 


RECENT POETRY. 
THE harvest of poetry is this year so great, on 
both: sides the Atlantic, as to make one feel that 
Sydney Smith’s dream must have come true, 
and that there are now thirty-nine muses and 
only nine articles of faith. It is perhaps for- 
tunate for the critic that so many of these new- 
born volumes prove to be biblia  abiblia, or 
book-no-books; so many of them are, like the 
rhymes of Pope’s young aspirant, 
“Tnspired by hunger and request of friends,”’ 

as greatly to simplify the work of selection. 
The best among recent volumes of American 
verse is doubtless the reprint of Mr. R. W. 
Gilder’s poems by the Century Company. It is 
to this author, more than to any other man of 
his vears, that we must look for leadership out 
of what Mr. Stedman has called the twilight of 
the poets, in order that we may yet have an 
other productive era in American verse, It is 
all the more to be regretted, therefore, that he 
should imitate his favorite Rossetti in rearrang 
ing the order of his poems, from time to time, 
and so confusing their bibliography ; recom- 
bining them, that is, in separate volumes, after 
they had once been brought together. The 
‘Lyrics and Other Poems’ of the edition of 





ISSD are now again divided into * Lyrics’ and | 


‘The New Day’ while ‘ The Celestial Passion’ 
includes the later poems not embraced in the 
edition of 1885. We thus have three thin 
books, separately paged and indexed, tastefully 
bound in illuminated paper, and altogether of 
fering about the requisite material for a single 
adequate volume, Such variations mar the 
unity and detiniteness of an author's impression 
upon the public mind, and give a needless effect 
of variableness and whim. For the rest, Mr. 
Gilder’s muse, which was always exquisitely 
graceful, grows stronger with years; and its 
strength rises with the theme, as in the follow- 
ing sonnet, which, while varying from the now 
customary Italian form, has a terseness and 
vigor all its own: 
THE SOUL, 

Three messengers to me from heaven came, 

And said: ** There is a deathless human soul— 

It is not lost, as is the fiery flame 

That dies into the undistinguishing whole, 
Ah, no; it separate is, distinct as God 

Nor any more than He can it be killed; 

Then fearless give thy body to the clod, 

For naught can quench the light that once it filled!’ 
Three messengers—the first was human Love; 

Phe second voice came crying in the night, 

With strange and awful musie from above— 

None who have heard that voice forget it quite; 


BirTH isitnamed. The third, O, turn not pale!— 
Twas DEATH to the undying soul cried, Hail! (P, 59.) 
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Miss Edith Thomas represents among what 
Southey profanely called the *‘ she-poets” of 
America the same element of promise repre 
sented by Mr. Gilder among the men. She is 
in danger of publishing too much, but her 
‘Lyrics and Sonnets’ (Boston: Houghton, Mit- 
flin & Co.) must be admitted to contain some 
of her most delicate work, as, for instance, that 
exquisitely wrought poem, ‘* Frailty’s Shield” 
(p. 31). The external beauty of the book—sure- 
ly the work of some special artist whom 
this house has lately retained to design its 
covers—goes fitly with the contents; and the 
simultaneous appearance from the same estab- 
lishment, in soberer guise, of the ‘Early and 
Late Poems’ of the Cary sisters, shows conclu- 
sively the astonishing advance in the poetic 
work of American women which dates from the 
comparatively brief career of Helen Jackson 
(*H. H.”), Before her—Mrs. Sigourney, the 
Davidsons, and the Carys; since her time—Miss 
Thomas, Mrs. Perry, Mrs. Deland, and Miss 
Jennison, It is an astonishing step forward in 
thought, emotion, and expression. 

We should place as easily first among reprint- 
ed volumes of poetry, and perhaps among all 
gift-books for the coming Christmas, the new 
volume of ‘ Lyrics, Idylls, and Romances’ 
from Browning (Boston: Houghton, Mittin 
& Co.). It far exceeds either of the New 
York collections (edited respectively by Mr. 
White and Mr. Mason) in felicity of choice and 
beauty of external form: and it surpasses the 
editions of Mr. Rolfe and Miss Hersey in that 
it is not arranged for school purposes, and has 
neither preface nor notes. We can suggest no 
improvement on the selection of poems, except 
that the poem ‘t Before “should have been given 
as well as its companion poem ‘ After”; and 
nothing to improve the details of execution, ex 
cept here and there a possible change in the 
punctuation, For example, the editor of this 
volume, in the closing line of ** Childe Roland,” 
strikes out the period which originally divided 
it: 

“And blew. e “Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 

came, 

This is the way it appears in the American 
edition of 1556; and this makes the words 
in quotation-marks a sort of colophon, or a tinal 
recurrence by the minstrel to the keynote of 
the strain. But itis printed in the present vo- 
lume: 

“And blew ‘Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 

came, 

as if the ‘ Childe Roland’ were some particular 
note upon the horn. The same omission oceurs 
in the careful edition of Mr. Rolfe and Miss 
Hersey, nor is any explanation given in the 
notes. If expressly authorized by Mr. Brown- 
ing, it should be mentioned, for it is well known 
that many misprints have occurred in the Eng- 
lish editions of his works. For the rest, this 
one little volume contains a suflicient refutation 
of two common impressions in regard to Brown- 
ing: that he is needlessly obscure, and that his 
genius is not distinctively lyrical. 

Among English poems not yet reprinted in 
this country, the reader inevitably turns first to 
the latest production of ‘* Michael Field” ; for, 
however this author may persist in taking Mar- 
lowe instead of Shakspere for a model, there 
is always some suggestion of the ‘‘ mighty line.” 
The heroes and heroines cut and slash with 
words, as in the stage-business; and there is 


| oftena forbidding nakedness of human emotion: 


but power is always hopeful, until it is evident 
that it is to remain raw and crude, not mellow- 
ing with time. No sure light on this point is 
afforded by ‘Canute the Great. The Cup of 
Water’ (London: George Beii & Sons); yet it 
must be owned that this last play shows a 
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Brentano's ingenious working over of old mate 
The transla- 
tor has not been careful of her wills and shalls, 


rial amounts almost to freshness. 


but in other respects her vivacious rendering is 
praiseworthy. We cannot approve the choice 
of such bloody stories as that of Frisky Wisky or 
the Myrtle Maiden. 


Planché brought 


It is some years since J. R 
out 
plete version of Mme, d’Aulnoy’s Fairy Tales, 


his approximately com- 


The Messrs. Routledge now send us an edition 
illustrated by 
Emmet, 


cleverly 
Lydia F. 
older rather than younger children. There is 
ideality in Dr. Weir Mitchell's 
‘Prince Little Boy, and Other Tales’ 
cott); 


Gordon Brown and 


The book is adapted for 
humor and 
(Lippin 
but they are unequal yoke fellows. The 
humor is often intended for the parent, not the 
child, and sometimes verges upon flatness, so 
that we suspect our author’s judgment in this 
direction. The dis 
similar in degree as well as in kind, the best be 
ing Dr. Mitchell for the first 
acknowledges the authorship of some of these 


illustrations are likewise 


very good, time 
tales which have appeared in print before. One 
his Dr. Richard 


‘the delicate pen which al 


ot profession in’ Germany, 


Leander, wielded 


ternated by night with the delicate probe and 
scalpel by day, and sought to relieve the sad 
web and woof of war with fringe of graceful 


fancies,” producing ‘German Fantasies by 


French Firesides’ (Putnams). The translator, 


whose words we have quoted, has well ex 


tales, which 
we heartily commend for their imaginative 
They 


pressed the merit of these fairy 
ness, playfulness, and refinement. 
of Paris 
Two genuine Eastern tales in which the su 


were 
written during the siege 


pernatural plays no part, have been reproduced 
from Malcolm's ‘Sketches of Persia’ 
the most 


* one of 


agreeable books in the English lan 


guage,” vouches Prof. Child of Harvard, 
“though it seems scarcely to be known 
the present generation of Americans.” They 


compose ‘Stories from the Persian: Abdtilla of 
Ahmed the Cobbler? (Cambridge: 
C. W. Sever), a little book, daintily printed, and 
sure to be acceptable to any child, except 


Khorassan, 


so far 
as it feeds in vain a desire 
lent 
Joanna Spyri’s ‘Gritli’s Children’ 
Cupples & Hurd 
the same hand 
properties, and 


for more such excel 
moralities. 

Boston: 
resembles other stories from 


in certain of its elements and 


introduces us) once 


more to 
Switzerland 


for the sake of an invalid child 


The movement is animated. There are many 


pathetic incidents, but the general effect of the 


book is cheering and salutary. The transla 
tion is excellent, as heretofore. 

Mrs. Molesworth’s ‘Palace in the Garden’ 
Thomas Whittaker) is put in the mouths of 


children, but is reaily a novel for folks, 


for either 


rrown 
and we cannot think it is improved 
audience by this treatment, 

The one-svllable histories of Russia and Ja 
pan, prepared by Miss Helen Ainslee 
the Messrs. Routledge, show unusual dexterity 


Smith for 


in that sort of writing, being far less wooden 
and unidiomatic than most similar attempts 
have been. It still remains a question, how 


ever, Whether so much labor is worth while, 


and whether more difficulties are not created 


than overeome, as, for example, when one uses 


the hard word ‘trealm” for the easy word 
* kingdom,” 

We shall not subject Mr. Willis J. Abbot's 
‘Blue Jackets of 1812" (Dodd, Mead & Co.) to 


the scrutiny which would be prudent after 
the shortcomings of his ‘Blue Jackets of ‘61. 
It isenough for us to express our regret that, 
at the close of the first century of the Republic, 
1 still the 


young Which tend to keep alive the pernicious 


books shoul be 


manutactured tor 


to 


The Nation. 


national antipathy of Americans for English- 


men. This feeling is distinctly fostered by the 


author in his present work, and it is aggravated 


by his presenting the British not only in the | 


light of bullying, tyrannical armed enemies, 
but as exceptionally brutal in their treatment 
of impressed and imprisoned American seamen. 
The 
that time, and for the next thirty years, had 
All 


truth is, our ordinary naval discipline at 


nothing to boast of over that of England. 
the 
was with the aid of debased and tortured men 
whose lot cannot be contemplated without a 
shudder. To conceal this fact is to hold up a 
falsehood to the young. 


‘Boys and Masters’ (Longmans, Green & 
(o.), by A. H. Gilkes, is a story of life in an 


English public school. The author, who is 


head-inaster of Dulwich College, has chosen 
three or four boys as types, and traced their 
course through school in a series of sketches 
He has evi- 
dently a very clear understanding of boys,their 


rather than in a conneeted tale. 


wavs of thinking and motives to action, and 


their conversations are natural and uncon- 


strained, but he is not so successful in making 
real lifelike to 
This is even truer of his portraits of 


the boys themselves and 
readers. 


the masters: their talk is well reported, though 


the meaning of what they say is not always ap- | 


parent, but they remain shadows, with perhaps 
The frequent use of school- 
boy slang and allusions to local customs will, 
we fear, nake it difficult at times for the Ame 
to understand. It is a thoughtful 
book, perhaps intended more for masters than 


a single except ion. 


rican boy 
for boys, and shows weil what a master who is 
in thorough sympathy with his pupils can ac- 
complish, and also the unconscious influence 
which an upright boy exerts upon his com- 
panions. 

‘Notes for Boys’ (Chicago: A. C. MeClurg & 
, by an “Old Boy,” is a series of short es- 
says, somewhat after the manner of the Ches- 
terfield Letters, written by an Englishman for 
the guidance of his son, He treats of a great 
of topics, from unselfishness, truth, and 
honesty to the choice of a profession and mar 
in 


(‘o. 


variety 


riage, a straightforward, wholesome way, 


which impresses one both with his good sense 


and with his clear comprehension of the temp- | 


tations and dangers besetting a boy on his en 
trance to business life. All subjects are treat 
the 


the middle cl: 


ed from 
iss Who desires his son to be sue- 
cessful, not in the ordinary meaning of the 
word, but in the making the best use of his op- 
portunities,both for himself and for those about 
him, In the matter of sports cricket is put 
first: while *T do not think 
highly; 


of football he says: 


in which judgment we heartily agree with him. 
Medicine is placed at the head 
sions, the stage at the foot, and religion is re- 
varded as the 
summed up as obedience to the Golden Rule. 
The author at times is needlessly egotistical, 


and exceptions could be taken to some of his 


statements. Occasionally his 
The act of Nicholas in choos- 
the railroad from St. 
Petersburg to Moscow was by no means a typi 


illustrations are 
not well chosen, 
ing astraight line for 
eal instance of a bad ambition. Many fathers, 
get hints from this 
While the boy who should follow its teach 


we are sure, would 


useful 
bn rok, 
ings would have a well-rounded character, and 
be a gentleman in the truest sense of the word, 
whatever his position in life. 


In ‘ Ways fer Boys’ (Boston: D, Lothrop 
Co), by F. T. Vance and others, youngsters 
ire told ina concise but clear way, aided in 
many instances by diagrams, how toa make 
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kites, tents, menageries, boats, and snowshoes. 
There are also simple instructions for walking, 
skating, and tree culture—this last chapter, by 
John Robinson, being the best and most useful 
in the book. 

Mrs. Mary Treat’s ‘My Garden Pets’ (Lo- 


| throp) is a charming little book for old or 


young. 


‘‘ slory’ we won by sea in the war of 1812 


It describes, in unaffected style, the 
author’s observations of some phases of the gar- 
den life of certain spiders, ants, and wasps, and 
offers a few biographical details for one or two 
celebrated spiders, which may be useful to the 
future historian. Mrs. Treat gives very clear 
and interesting evidence of how both spiders 
and wasps can appreciate favors and kind treat- 
ment, even if they can hardly be said to be 
tamed, She seems, however, to have found the 
The account of 
the life and raids of the slave-making ant and 


white-faced hornet refractory. 


of the silent, but perfectly efficient, communi- 
cation which takes place between individual 
ants, is extremely interesting. The illustra- 
tions, by E. H. Garrett, are mostly of inferior 


quality, coarse, confused, and muddy; but this 


his | 


| Jack 


standpoint of an Englishman of | 


the Rugby game especially is brutal,” | 
if the profes- | 


toundation of all morals, and is 


may be partly due to the printer. 

‘Our Darlings’ (Routledge) is a pretty oblong 
French 
designs they are, here reproduced with an 
English text, and we see the little ones at home, 
in town, in the country, at the sea-side, at play. 
Nobody could mistake them for Teutons and 
Anglo-Saxons, and they are most interesting as 


book of colored plates by *‘* Mars.” 


foils to the types we are most accustomed to. 
The drawing is skilful, and as graceful as con- 
formity to French fashions will permit. 
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Mr. STOCKTON’'S imagination was off on a frolic 
when it committed him to the creation of ‘ The 
Bee-Man of Orn,’ and of the many astonishing 
persons now closely confined in a volume with 
that ‘ugly, untidy, shrivelled, and brown” 
victim of the junior sorcerer. The most morose 
of crities could find little to grow] at in the con- 


| duct of any man or beast or demon presented 


by the genius of the page. There is no reason 
why he should not, with a clear conscience, 
abandon himself to the will of the blithe spirit, 
an make the most of a merry hour. The me 
thod by which Mr. Stockton controls the vaga 
ries of his familiar is now too well known to 
require comment. His work is gravely to de- 
monstrate a grotesque or ridiculous proposition 
in plain and direct language. The writers of 
the famous fairy stories of all ages and climes 
knew the value of this method, and furicus 
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ARG 


The object of the author of this novel 


is a serious and noble one, and can be most suc 


nations. 


cinctly stated by a quotation from his preface: 


“Tt isto attract public attention to the evil 
adjustment of a mechanism which grinds not 
grain but human creatures between the upper 
and nether stone of Jewish and Moorish oppres 
sion—awful mills to which the placid breeze of 
consular support imparts continuous motion.” 


| that never controls destiny. 


| clear that 


The consular support exposed in the pages of | 


‘Mohammed Benani’ is ostensibly Russian, but 


since no legation or consul eat Tingizirah flies | 


the Russian flag, let him whom the shoe fits wear 
it. In the thorough and sympathetic develop 
ment of his serious motive the author is perfect 
ly suecessful, and his novel should be read with 
interest and profit by those who, in a general 
way, have the welfare of humanity at heart, 
and by those in high places who have power to 
mitigate the evils so forcibly presented to their 
notice. It follows almost inevitably that the 
work is not distinguished by the 
sonal interest, the sharp characterization, neces 


definite per 


sary to insure its recognition as a fine example 


of fiction, One of the characters says, ‘* [f you 
want to be successful, never write a novel with 
a moral”; the importance of the author’s moral 
has certainly impaired the success of his novel 
The Sultan’s envoy, Benani, is litthe more than 
for the 


throng of his outraged and despoiled fellow 


a symbol, in burnoose and turban, 


countrymen. The sensitive, mysterious Efto 
mah is little more than an allegorical figure 
She stands for that 
serve which the author declares to be the atti 
tude of the East before the inquisitive, analyti 
Pauloviteh, the 
wife, Cassimir, 


universal silence and re 


cal, sceptical West. Russian 
humanitarian, and his English 
the dragoman, and Werner, the Bavarian sol 
dier, have more individuality, are more instinct 
with life, yet they, 


harping on one string. 


one-sided, ever 


little 
ereated to ac 


too, are 


They make im 


pression except as instruments 
complish a mission. But, although the people 


are abstractions, the events are dramatic and 


| 
H comedy 





| tion to the winds, 


N ation. 


The 


The pain inflicted 
by contemplation of the boy’s gloomy career is 
partly mitigated by the happy fortune in love 
provided for his sister. Though one hardly sees 
Marion Mauleverer should 
Lord Ansdale’s devotion, it is quite 

she did, and the author’s manner of 


why have com- 


manded 
telling about it is exceptionally delicate and 
fresh 

‘Tony, the Maid’ is all but a bit of pure, light 
Tony is vivacious and piquant, drawn 
Nothing that Tony 
does or says could be changed without injury. 


with admirable reserve. 
She is a perfect reproduction of the soubrette of 
old comedy, with quite brilliant, original indi 
viduality. In the delineation of Tony's mis 
tress, the author has unfortunately cast discre 
There is stuff in Miss Aure- 
for on the ludicrous follies 


which such limp, timid women are specially 


lia refined satire 
It is a pity to see so good a 
Miss Aure 
lia’s instant captivation by the theatrical boat 
As for her 


liable to commit. 
conception ruined by exaggeration, 


man, Binder, strains probability. 


| subsequent behavior, it is too utterly imbecile 


well marshalled, while the setting of the scene | 


leaves nothing to be desired in the way of local 
color and Oriental gorgeousness, 

Remembering the dash, fun, and pathos of 
Miss Laffan’s earlier novels, * Ismay’s Children’ 
is opened with some assurance of coming enjoy 
Expectation is not bitterly disappointed, 


ment, 
yet lacks something of satisfaction, The story 
Irish, but 
to that of * 
to that of 


Ismay’s children 


is, of course, the author's vision of 
\ sad votarist in 


* Laughter 


Ireland is nearer 
palmer’s weeds” than 

holding both his sides.” are 
the victims of an irregular, Scotch marriage, 
and not until Miss Latfan 
them is the validity of their 


with Ismay D’Arcy es 


is nearly done with 


father, Captain 

Mauleverer’s, marriage 

tablished. The reader is not invited to assist in 

a wild-goose chase after records and witnesses, 
< 


but to take part in the daily life of an Trish vil 


lage. Small farmers, shopkeepers, beggars, and 
the parish priest pass through the pages as na 
turally as through the shabby, dirty streets of 
Barrettstown, and their particularly slow tran 
sit is only a little more irritating in print than 
lives of the 


it isin reality. The shadow on the 


voung Mauleverers seems to hang over all, and 


} 
| 


the author's interpretation of her characters is 


t Her sense 


of their degradation is stronger than sympathy 


nged with contemptuous bitterness, 


with their wrongs, and has benumbed her facul 
ty for extracting numor out of the dullest of 


them. The figure of young Godfrey Maulever- | 
er is romantic and sorrowful. Given his na- 
ture and circumstances, he must naturally be 
come ao patriot, the unesusy ne tool of self 
interested, rascalls pir 1 of 
fsculdtre inevitall hi had’ tl haract 


Mrs. High-Dudgeon is a 


person who owes her existence to the esprit gqau 


for momentary belief. 
lois. Many a year has come and gone since a 
French caricaturist invented this figure of mas- 
sive stupidity and snobbery, and called it a 
At least two generations of 


British matren. 


| caricaturists, with pen and pencil, have pegged 


away on the same lines, and a large proportion 
of society is now firmly convinced that the lacy 
is a genuine and common production of the 
Miss Howard's rendering is 
and remote from nature, but that will 
not hinder the knowing from protesting that it 
is the most lifelike and excruciatingly funny 


Isles 


British 


eoarse 


thing imaginable. 

If Diogenes Teufelsdréckh could step down 
to earth out of vast aerial space, Mr. Habberton 
would give him some points on the * influence,” 
if not on **the origin of clothes.” These two 


great cause-and-effect philosophers would em 
brace with laughter and with tears, and ‘ Coun- 
try Lueck’ would ever after (by mutual consent 
appear as a corollary to ‘Sartor Resartus.’ Mr. 
Habberton’s New York 
social and business life with a speed and bril- 
He 
is an honest, industrious, and capable youth, 
but 
inefficacy of such qualities for realizing world- 


rustic hero rises in 
lianey comparable only to that of a rocket. 


his historian, profoundly conscious of the 


ly success, gives them only civil recognition, 
Clothes! is Philip Hayne’s * Excelsior” 
Clothes ! his ** Open, sesame.” Before leaving 


his pastoral home, his aged father counsels him 

Put clothes on your back. Arrived New 
York, he sees nothing but clothes, dreams only 
clothes, and, once arrayed in a clothier’s first- 


in 


Class business suit, has his foot planted on a 


rung of the ladder which he is to run up with 


astonishing celerity. Without presuming to 
dispute an argument sustained by eminent 


to matters of 


minor importance, on which Mr. Habberton’s 


authority, we may refer some 
is so faulty that almost are we 
He 


seems to imagine that his Mrs. Tramlay and her 


observation 
tempted to discredit the clothes dogma. 
daughter are ladies. There are salesladies in 
America and washer-ladies, but, when Mr. Hab- 
berton insists that there are Tramlay-ladies, he 
abuses the good word too severely, and must be 
advised to pray for some power of discrimina 
tion, together with a better understanding of 


the* English tongue. Mr. Tramlay is a very 
good specimen of what may be called the rough- 
and-ready, cash-down business man, but the 
leisurely Mr. Marge would be most at home in 
the rdle of vaiking gentleman” at a third 


rate theatre 
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‘White Cockades’ is an episode of 
Charlie’s wanderings after the defeat of Cullo 
His fictitious escape from Windelstrae 
brutal 


Prince 


den. 
Manor, and 
subordinates, is no more wonderful than were 
many of his actual adventures during the six 
months when he was hunted like a wild beast 
through the Western Isles and Highlands. The 
fidelity of the Master of Windelstrae and of his 
one instance out of hundreds 


“bloody Cumberland’s” 


young son is but 


of a loyalty and devotion unparalleled in his 


tory. Mr. Stevenson tells the story simply and 
without waste of words, but has not quite been 
able to project himself into the spirit of the time 
and people. Though his work lacks the personal 
enthusiasm of his namesake's * Kidnapped, and 
has not, like that, the very smell of the heather, 
it has certainly the merit of sympathetic ima- 
gination. 

Traditional belief in the diabolic wickedness 
of the mariners who flew the *t Black Roger,” 
significantly adorned with white skull and cross- 
bones, is comfortably sustained by Mr. Pyle’s 
story of *The Rose of Paradise.’ The pirates 
Who interrupted the voyage to India of the 
sood ship Cassandra, in the year 1720, are an 
unexceptionable gang of cut-throats, appropri 
ately attired in Turkish trousers and sashes of 
varied hue. The gentlemen, from a piratical 
point of view, are such good form that Captain 
Mackra’s adventure with them = should 
thrill more than it does, The archaic form and 
spelling adopted by the author fails of its ob- 
ject, which undoubtedly is to lend vivacity to 


John 


his narrative. It is foreed and artificial, de- 
tracting very much from the inherent spirit of 
the events and vigor of the characters. 
RECENT LAW PUBLICATIONS. 
the 
few years has brought into prominence a very 
singular part of the criminal law, the doctrine 
of conspiracy—a doctrine which, in the por- 
breadth of 
mere agreement between two or 


THE development of strikes within last 


tentous its ordinary statement, 
inakes the 
more persons to do an unlawful act a crime. It 
isat best a dangerous doctrine, but it is not 
quite so bad as that. Fertunately it was made 
the subject of an admirable little 
treatise in 1875 by R. 8S. Wright, now Solicitor 


After having examined all 


English 


to the Treasury. 
the cases from the earliest times, the author set 
himself to make a brief statement of the way 
the law had developed. — It 
treatment of the subject, but one full of interest 


was @ summary 


and instruction, really indispensable to any 
lawyer or judge who would deal intelligently 
with this very perplexed topic. It is. then, a 
good service which the Blackstone Publishing 
Company have done in reprinting Wright on 
the ‘ Law of Criminal Conspiracies and Agree 
ments,’ They have also done well in adding to 
it asasupplement a presentation of the doc- 
trine of the American cases by Hampton L, 
Carson of the Philadelphia Bar. Mr. Carson's 
addition bears no comparison, in point of 
thorough and skilful workmanship, with that 
of the English writer ; but it will be found very 
useful, and it shows signs of a practised hand. 
The subject of ** Strikes and Boycotts” is dealt 
with at length. Forms of indictments and the 
provisions of the Federal statutes and those of 
the States are added. The book is one to be 
heartily commended. 

The second edition of Mr. James Schouler’s 
useful ‘Treatise on the Law of Bailments, in- 


cluding Carriers, Innkeepers, and Pledge’ 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) “is now 
stretched to the utmost limit 1 ossille for a sin 
gle volume “: andthe author has made **« special 


ettort to present a full and lucid expe 




















sition of the law of carriers.” We S 
new chapters under tl head, on 
necting Carriers” and * Transportat 
Baggage,” but look in vain for anv met 
the familiar title of ** Inter-State ¢ 
strange omission. In Mr. S ler’s § 
states a doctrine which is sound on 1 
and authority; but it is singular to s 
absolutely said, just as if the famous 
Carrier” had never lived and lorded it 
English «¢ Mr. Sehouler is 1 


Uris 


doubt 
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troduction and Notes, by William Knight, 
University of St. Andrews. 2 vols. Boston: 


1 


Houghton, Miftlin & Co, ISSi 
THESE memorials remind us how incomplete, 


notwithstanding the varied sources of our know 


ledge, is the biographical record of the famous 
Lake School, and it is a pleasure to observe that 
they come as a kind of arant-courrier of the 
ives of Coleridge and Wordsworth, and of 
Phomas Poole of Nether Stowey, now in prepa 
ration by competent hands, — It is proper to re 
mark that several of the letters are not new, 
though Mr. Knight does not state the fact ; the 
important passages of the Wordsworth letters 
ire already accessible in the ‘ Life of Words 
worth’ by his Lrother Christopher—in fact, all 
that is really of value in shedding light on the 
character and genius of the poct is there. — But 
reprinting them in connection with the remain 
der of Sir George Beaumont’s literary corre- 
spondence has made an enviable memorial for 
him and his delightful country seat at Coleor 
ton. 

Sir George appears to have been one of the 


most agrecable of men, He had not mere 


ly high breeding, but humanity of disposi 
tion, delightful) companionableness, and the 
refinement that springs from artistic pursuits, 
Haydon acenses his manners of a want of 
* What his taste dictated 


to be right, he would shrink from assert 


moral courage 


ing if it shocked the prejudices of others or 
put himself to a moment’s inconvenience,” was 
the fault that this critic had in mind; but this 
is only to class him with the men who do not 
think that the truth is always to be spoken in 
society, and prefer tact to an aggressive ego 
tism. Sir Humphrey Davy notices especially 
that he was a *‘ remarkably sersib/e man, which 
I mention because it 7ssomewhat remarkable in 
a painter of genius who is at the same timea 
man of rank and an exceedingly amusing com 
panion.” Southey was struck by the apparent 
happiness of his life and the absence of any 
reference to afflictions or anxieties that he may 
have experienced, and says that he ** had as lit- 
tle liking for country sports as for public busi 
ness of any kind,” being absorbed by art and 
nature; and, to add Sectt’s kind words of him 
in his diary, that excellent judge writes: ‘ Sir 
George Beaumont’s dead; by far the most. sen 
sible and pleasing man Lever knew. Kind, too, 
in his nature, and generous—gentle in society, 
and of those mild manners which tend to soften 
the causticity of the general London tone of 
persiflage and personal satire. [am very sorry 

as much as it is in my nature to be—for one 
whom I could see but seldom.” This is a con- 
cert of praise which it is a pleasure to associate 
with the name of the man who was, chiefly, the 
founder of the National Gallery in Trafalgar 
Square, 

He was a friend of the artists of his time, and 
1 patron of Wilkie and Haydon when they need 
“Laid. In the latter's autobiography there is a 
bright account of a fortnight’s visit paid by 


these two to Coleorton, which brings the interi 





fe there more vividly to the eve than anything 
in the letters which All this volume, though it 
rrows something from the unconscious humor 
tf the narrator, who always fills the scene with 
mself in the leading part. One pauses to note 
i characteristic sentence of the incorrigible be 


rar in Which he breaks out with the indignant 
remark: ** All my friends were always advising 
me What to do instead of advising the Govern 
ment what todo forme.” Sir George, however, 
had other friends, and most noteworthy of all, 


Wordsworth, of whom he first heard from 


Coleridge Before meeting him, understand 
ing that they wished to live in fhe same neigh 


my ag a 

he Nation. 
borhood, he bought and presented to Words- 
worth the little property of Applethwaite near 
Greta Hall, Coleridge’s abode, Wordsworth 


never used the ground for the purpose for 


Which it was given, but it remained in his 
possession. Froin this time, 1805, a close friend 


ship grew up between the family at Grasmere 
and that at Coleorton, grounded upon common 
interests and cemented with mutual exchanges 
of kindness and regard, so that it survived un 
til the death of Sir George and Lady Beaumont, 
herself an excellent woman, of whom Crabb 
Robinson wrote: ‘She is a gentlewoman of 
great sweetness and dignity, [ should think 
among the most interesting persons in the coun 
try.” 

When these memorials begin, in 1805, Cole 
ridge was most intimate with the Beaumonts. 
This was the period just previous to his vovage 
to Malta, when he was sick in body and mind. 
The letters he wrote are very painful to read, 
They are characterized by the complaining and 
absorbing ¢gotism of the invalid, unfortitied by 
patience, resolution, or even self-respect. The 
] 


ravages of disease In its physical aspects, the 





laving bare of bodily conditions and symptoms 
of decay, would be in themselves intolerably 
lisagreeable, but it is much worse to be obliged 
to attend at the sick-bed of the mind; and in 
Coleridge’s case the internal weakness of the 
spirit excites the greatest: pity, and this feeling 
nearly passes involuntarily into disgust. The 
sensibility of his nervous organization was 
acute, He speaks of times when, as he was 
accusing himself of insensibilitvy through inca 
pacity to feel, his ‘* whole frame has gone crash, 
as it were.” Under the excitement of his emo 
tions, he dissolves in weakness; the spectacle is 
not a pleasant one; there is something almost 
ignoble in such loss of self-control, When 
Wordsworth recited to him, if one can fancy such 
a thing, the entire thirteen books on the growth 
of his own mind, in 1807, Coleridge composed 
a poem, not very coherent or noble, though per 
sonally pathetic, in which he says that when he 
rose from his seat, he ** found himself in prayer.” 
It was apparently not an unusual termination 
to the aecés of emotion, and it occurred more 
than once in his relations with the Beaumonts, 
The mention of it, however, in his correspond- 
ence with them, offends one, not in itself, but 
by the manner of it; indeed, the manner of his 
earlier letters is indescribable. Their sentiment 
is so tremulous and overwrought with fever 
that they resemble maundering; they are ** sick- 
lied o'er” with mental disease, and belong to 
the pathology of genius, A person in such a 
state could not fail to be a subject of deep con- 
cern, a burden of anxiety always, to his friends. 
In the earlier years, and insome degree through 
out the entire period, Coleridge, whenever he 
appears, darkens the page. 

Perhaps the serenity of Wordsworth’s home 
at Grasmere gains by the miserable contrast. 
Thither Coleridge came = for invigoration; 
thither, when he finally separated from his 
wife, he brought or sent the children; and 


} ) 7 ° 
hen he could me ‘ vould not 1 





household where he found the feminine sympa 
thy which he had failed of in his own marriage, 
Wordsworth would set out to visit him with 
noral support and = cheer. 


bi 


episode, but Grasmere is the real su 
correspondence, It is substantially the record 
f the friendliness subsisting between the 
Wordsworths and Beaumonts. The common 
interest which united Wordsworth and Sir 
George was the love of nature. Landscape was 
the subject of their thoughts. Sir George 
painted it, Wordsworth poetized it ; in the life 


of both it was a permanent resource to which 
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they constantly resorted, and they liked to 
blend their work in this solvent—the pictures 
of the one becoming a text for the poems of the 
other, and vice-versa, The large pla e which 
natural scenery held in’ Wordswerth’s life is 
abundantly illustrated in the course of the 
letters, as one would expect : but the interest 
he 


felt in landscape gardening, in modifving 


lt 
wild nature, and his ideas regarding the 
methods and aims of the art, are brought even 
more to the front because of the part he had in 
planning the grounds at Coleorton, Sir George 
rebuilt at Coleorton, and in laying out the 
winter garden in particular, he had frequent 
recourse to the taste of bis friend; and as 
Wordsworth was that year occupying the old 
farmhouse on the estate, the business of think 
ing out and overseeing this work was at once 
diversion and restful employment amid his 
poetic labors. He wrote at great length on the 
subject to Lady Beaumont, and laid before her 
an elaborate plan full of ivy, holly, juniper, 
vews, open sunshine glades, flower-borders, an 
alley, a bower, a spray-fountain, a quarry, a 
distant spire, a pool with two gold-tish, a vine 
clad old cottage, and other things which are 
artificial enough in the reading, but in reality 
seem remarkably well fitted to mingle the 
charm of cultivation with the wildness of the 
evergreens, and make a sheltering retreat where 
the life of nature would linger longest in 
autumn and revive earliest in the warm sun. 
‘Painters and poets,” he wrote, ‘* have had 
the credit of being reckoned the fathers of 
English gardening,” and he felt thus in the line 
of succession in the art. It is most interesting 
to observe how he obtains suggestions from 
the poets, and makes their Pegasus plough his 
field. He was, of course, opposed to undue 
interference with nature and the deformity it 
occasions, and also to the ostentation of the 
wealth or station of the owner, ‘* It is a sub- 
stitution of liitle things for great when we 
would put a whole country into a nobleman’s 
livery,” he says with spirit, and, declaring that 
the laying out of grounds is a liberal art not 
uillike poetry and painting, he goes on to 
protest against the monopoly of nature by 
the great ones of the earth, upon high 
wsthetic grounds. *‘* No liberal art,” he says, 
‘‘aims merely at the gratification of an indi- 
vidual or a class ; the painter or poet is de- 
graded in proportion as he does so. a At 
If this be so when we are merely putting to- 
gether words or colors, how much more ought 
the feeling to prevail when we are in the midst 
of the realities of things. What, then, 
shall we say of many great mansions with 
their unqualified expulsion of human creatures 
from their neighborhood, happy or not—houses 
which do what is fabled of the upas tree—that 
they breathe out death and = desolation 7?” 
These strictures on the aristocratic handling of 
land he continues for some pages in an interest 
ing advocacy of wsthetic communism—still a 
topic. This sense of the beauty 
and grandeur of nature as a universal boon, 
lesire to humanize the landscape without 


‘ 
robbing it of its own essential character or of 





a 
ae ae nhc ) < one ve wildness, ¢ ls 
the minor chat of its native Wlidness, and a 





reat de] his own practical work of im- 


proving rubbish heaps, old walls, and broken 
vround into a winter retreat of sunshine and 
evergreens and red-berried vines, with nooks 
and views fit for a poet’s walk, are the quali- 
ties that still give interest to those half-dozen 
letters about planting a waste acre of land. 

It would be only too easy to select passages 
to show Wordsworth’s tastes, the choices he 
made, the ensemble he projected, and so on ; but 
the subject isa minor one, On the other hand, 
his genius, in which susceptibility to nature was 
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Besides 
course, @ special interest taken by both friends in f 
what poetry Wordsworth was composing trom of Canada. By : ee) 
time to time, but the correspondence contains Philadelphia 

very little that is purely literary. We find THere is in Canada, 1 
Wordsworth again expatiating on the ‘‘awful Georgian Ba L betv 
truth that there neither is, nor can be, any genu iver, a vast tract of w 
ine enjoyment of poetry among nineteen out of | streams and lakes and al 
twenty of those persons who live, or wish to game This has been the s 


live, in the broad light of the world “—that is, exploits. and his descripti 


t inl i 
in society; and we hear him again define his and trustworthy He vives 
aims— toconsole the afflicted; toaddsunshineto of several excu S 
daylight, by making the happy happier; to tea mad im. t ist 
the voung and the gracious of every age to se ed: and while | t times 


to think, and feel, and therefore become. mor fuse and Ss narrat s 
actively and securely virtuous,” ete We ne vevs, on the wl 

too, upon the calm and patient contider :his troubles 

own immortalitv, a serene foreknowleda f ried on situat S 


} 


how the matter would end, though we are son ral ind self-re HH 


times perplexed and amused by some dark spots — trip was ma Maz 
in his prevision, as when he says that **t ind lasted into N 
ple would love Peter Bell” if only the critics | ship, for w : ‘ 


would let them. It appears, too, that thes: \ number 


poets were discreet in thei niidentia rit ind Dr. Watser . 
cism of each other, and by no means blind t . 


faults Wordsworth notices that in Sout a ee ; 
verse, notwithstanding picturesqueness and i! ind 

mance and a minor touch or two the si W { author 2 
nothing that shows the hand of the great s sat rts 

ter”: and Coleridge, with all his adorat for t 


Wordsworth. even when «de ivi that ! . sett S 


garded the tale of the rui 1 tt e 
* Excursion” as “the finest poer n ou faith int < 
euage, comparing it with a f tl 

similar lengt could vet put his fing 


very 
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lar government in these colonies will be studied 
by all who use the English tongue. 

Mr. Doyle has made an admirable summary 
of the history of the Puritan colonies in the 
seventeenth century. He has gone over the 
field so often travelled in part by our special 
ists, and so thoroughly explored as a whole by 
Dr. Palfrey, and he gives us an admirable ré 
sumé of the facts and of the impressions made 
by them upon the mind of an educated English- 
man. He has not contributed a single new 
fact of importance, and few such remain to be 
discovered, but he has made a diligent and 
«areful use of the immense coilections already 
in print. Once ina while we detect an expres- 
sion which shows a lack of entire familiarity 
with the geography of New England, but gene- 
rally speaking he gives the true local coloring, 
and correctly interprets the rea) value of the 
events described. If to the knowledge he has 
obtained from the general writers and the es 
sayists, he could add a familiarity with the vast 
literature comprised in our town histories, and 
a personal acquaintance with our forms of gov 
ernment as now i constant use, he would 
equipped to write a history unexcelled by any 
extant or perhaps imaginable 

These two volumes are, for their size, the best 
of which we have any knowledge to place in 
the hands of any young person desirous of real- 
Jy knowing the subject. They are attractive in 
style, full of careful research, impartial in 
judgment, and doubly valuable as giving the 
opinions of one not blinded to our faults by ties 
of birth or education, That the conclusions at 
which the author arrives are substantially those 
of our best native historians, is evidence that 
the truth has at last been reached in regard to 
this subject, and that we may hereafter reason 
from sound premises upon the effect which 
Puritanism has had, and is continuing to have, 
upon our national life. 


Abbeys and Churches of England and Wales: 
Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. Edited 
by the Rev. T. G. Bonney, D. Se., LL.D 
F. R. S., Professor of Geology in University 
‘College, London, Cassell & Co, 1887. Quar- 
to, xvi-2S0. 


“THE appearance of this book is not in its favor. 


it has much the look of the merest ** parlor- 
table” trifle; and that without special beauty 
or daintiness, without or within. The numerous 
illustrations, scattered about the pages in the 
hateful, psevdo-picturesque modern fashion, 
are not attractive upon a first or even a second 
jook. But the more patient or more hopeful 
student will be gratified by finding a vast deal 
of sound information and really shrewd criti- 
cism in these numerous essays. Any one who 
cares for English architecture or historical anti- 
quities will find himself the wiser for the study 
of them. And even the pictures prove to be 
worth their place in the page, especially 
some of the interiors, where the clumsy 
wood-engraving yet retains something of 
the verisimilitude of the original photograph. 
Dr. Bonney contributes the introduction 
and seventeen out of thirty-seven essays on 
churches, groups of churches, and the like, 
Thus, after ‘St. Bartholomew's, Smithfield, 
and St. Saviour’s, Southwark,” by Thomas 
Archer, ‘‘ Selborne and Eversley; Two Lovers 
of Nature,” by W. Senior, we have ‘Spires 
of Coventry,” by the editor, and so on: and, 
luckily, Dr. Bonney’s work is rather especially 
good. It seems that he has looked at English 
and Continental churches with very discrimi 
nating eyes. His fame as a writer on science 
and on theology and on both together does not 
prepare one for too ready an acceptance of his 





The Nation. 


views on the ticklish subjects which the title of 
this book brings to mind; but here, in these 
pages, is proof of his fitness, He is proved 
worthy, let him be admitted to the small circle 
of men who ** know themselves” in architectu- 
ral criticisin. It is to be wished that he would 
avoid the unscholarly and most awkward Eng- 
lish use of the word Renaissance, as covering all 
the revived classic art in England from Eliza- 
beth’s time to George Third’s, at least. He 
fidgets in its limitations, as is plainly seen in 
the introduction. 
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Fine Arts. 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION, 

THE exhibitions at the galleries of the Ameri- 
1 Art Association possess a unique interest in 
the display of works by American painters 
road. At the inaugural exhibition in these 
galleries in the autumn of 154 the large quota 
of such work formed a prominent feature, and, 
in the prize-fund exhibitions held each year 
since, these pictures from artists in Paris, or in 
e French provinces, or in Munich, and Flo- 
rence, and Rome, have always been found in 





comparatively large numbers side by side with 
the work done at home, Here only could this 
class of work be seen at all of late years, for 
almost none of it has been sent to the Academy, 
and usualiy only small or unimportant things 
have sppeared at the Society of American 
Artists. One cr two artists have had exhibi- 
tions of their own in dealers’ galleries, such as 

















Dec. 15, 1887] ation. 


those of Mr. Dannat’s and Mr. Davis's w sat For a} yf out-and-out nature painted by 
Reichard’s; but these have | een by i aman who shows himself so 


thoroughly im 


few. In the present exhi n most tl) bued with it that he care 








Americans abroad are represented k | it rits innate beauty 
has become familiar te the regular visitors to New striking in the exhibit 
York exhibitions, and there ar vona N ) by Alexander 
besides. Mr. Simmons and Mr. Davis, who have encloses a stretch of ove 
heretofore contri tl regulariy i t1 ‘ not ! \\ s 
thing this ti , and the abser fa vork | tl vind it slow-mo 
Messrs. Boggs, Walter Gav, and G now rising round-topp. 
be noted; but Mr. Eugene Vail, a newcomer, | long hollows At the t 
exhibits two large and important } ures; M sa bit of evening sky, and the lhght of the 





here and there on the 


Julian Story, another newcomer, has a picture | moon above is reflected 





of almost vast dimensions; and Messrs. Alex bosom of the waves. The picture is well painted ; 
ander Harrison, Melchers, Bridgma Howe the effect is rendered without calling attention 
and Butler are represented by characteristi to the means 

examples ot their work With this beautiful canvas before us it is hard 

In the pictures by these artists,who are paint to understand how Mr. Harrison could have a 

ing under the stimulus of ardent emula wed himself to send out such a halt-hearted 
abroad, we are impressed by two things that picture as ‘* Le Mais,” No. 151 It is a land 
show in almost every one of t vorks rhe scap hewing in the foreground an American 
ly, sincerity of intention and directness of pur rntield, with the stalks ** topped off,” and the 
pose, There are, for instance, in this exhil ears of corn lett hanging to dr A little girl 


least half 


some of them painted 


v 
tion at i-dozen pictures f single s coming through the tield, and in the distance 


ficures, and a row of massiv 


half length, but nearly all of life size, in every | round-topped trees, which catch the red light 








one of which the artist seems to have w let of the setting sun The distant parts of the 
mined beforehand just iow he was going to | picture are successful and there ts 
treat his subject. [f out of doors, he was in no |) very good technical wor 1out the can 
doubt whatever whether his effect would be that | vas, but quite unlike re the light 
of sunlight at noonday, or late afternoon ! pinkish earth and the bright yellow) corr 


of the 


rest 


Phis 


ut of kev with the 


of the diffused light in gray weather; if stalks in the foreground 
} 


that 
indoors, he 
light to let in at the 


part 
made up 
window and how he should |) and, taken by itself, ks as if it had been paint 
midday. The tigure of the little girl 


How 


is to be a 


place his model under it. Then, 





and for all decided upon, he seems to remely perfunctory such an artistic 


as this pictur 


counted for, 





about painting it for the sake of painting, and ‘slip 


to have completed his picture as he had begun, | we are unable to say; but perhaps the fact that 


without experimenting,and without other eml« was painted from recollection and notes only 


lishment than he found in nature before him ind 5,000 miles away from the scene of the pi 

Whether the result be deemed en \ | ture itself, may serve in part to explain it 

aartially successful, or if even it be a tailure will explain its lack of character : least, if 
tially ful ‘ xplain it haracter at ‘ 


outright, it is vet plain to be seen that he attempt not its Incompleteness as 
mise,” No, 256,.by Eugene Vail, isa 


as Well as his abilities permitted him to do so, | notable example of successtul treatment of ara 


a pictorial whole 


ed something definite, and carried out his purpose ‘Sur la 1 

















Now, although the quality of ‘“Spicture-making” | ther difficult effect by an artist of no mean abi 
or imagination on the part of tl irtist in | ty, who lently set to work to make the best 
thinking out a composition calls for the greatest | picture possible out of a commonplace subject. A 
appreciation when we find it, this other quality | heavy row-boat with a couple of children in it 
which must i it, and which is perfo riding on the dirty waters of the Thames, witl 
the corner-stone of uinting—this sim the walls and towers of smoky London fora 
ple purpose to do one thing and do it we l background, and all enveloped in a yellow fog, is 
serves high commendation, and the more s> as | the subject. Mr. Vail has been attracted by i 
it is none too common in the work of the young picturesqueness, and has painted it soundly and 
er artists at home, who are too apt to try with much truth of observation. It is one of the 
to fly before their wings are full grown. That | best pictures, taken altogether, that have beet 
we can find earnest straightforward stud na- | sent from abroad in the past year. “"W wed,” 
ture in the pictures sent here from the san iss | No, 2 by the same artist, is, like the other, a 
abroad is exceedingly gratifying. It is f , large picture, and is to be especially commend 
the most hopeful indications of a ning pow ed for completeness and for largeness of stv] 
erful school of American art we < t i ‘ NV sta son the | h with the 
As an example of this sort of wo Pr storm-beaten sea behind her and her little son at 

occupation,” No. 157, by Eurilda I s, In rs sa life-size t e. In her black dress 
which interest is add: t . ‘ sa i her ys oa 
expressive of thoughtful rest—a } und u blows out t side, s has a great dea 
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his best 
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of cabs standing in the rain, and, though some 
what tentatively painted, yet in the main 
a good impression and a truthful piece of 
work; ‘Washed Ashore,” No. 221, by Charles S 
Reinhart, a large picture depicting an incident 
in fisher life on the Normandy coast, where a 
rural gendarme, note-book in hand, is jotting 
down the facts connected with the finding of the 
body of a drowned man on the beach, and men 
and women are standing about him; ‘ Epi 
sode of the September Massacres, Paris, 1792,” 
by Julian Story, in which the well-known inci 
dent of Mile. de Sombreuil and the gob 
let filled) with aristocrats’ blood is the sub 
ject—a picture with nothing exceptionally 
good about it, and no particular faults either, 
but as the work of a young painter a canvas of 
considerable promise, and an exceeding] 
creditable performance in view of the complex 
nature of the subject, the large number of 
figures introduced, and the historical re 


** Every child in America should have them.’’—New 
England Journel of Fducation 


‘The * Young Folks’ Cyclopedia’ should be in every 
juveniie library..’—From a Report of the Connecticut 
Board of Education. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ ( Common Things... $2.50. 
of . 
CYCLOP_AEDIA ( Persons and Places. $2.50 


est init ch boi am eck 
Artistic Presents 
of Permanent Value. 
fligh-class Etchings, mostly 


unprocurable elsewhere, costing 


when framed from $5.00 up- 
vard. 
An Mlustrated and Descritp- 
ve Catalogue marled on recetpt 
of ro cents. FREDIFRICK 
KEPPEL & CoO., London, 
and 20 East 16th Street ( Union 
Sguare), New York. 
THE LIBRARY MAG AZINE, 


CONTENTS DECEMBER 
The Catholic Revival of the Sixtee uth Century, from 


the Guarterte neview, Science and the Bishops, by 
Prof. T. H. Huxley. The Theosophic Movement in 
India, by Herr Ernst von Weber. Rural France, from 
the Kdinburgh Revierw Also brief articles from = the 


Saturday Review ou the nl of Canada, American 
anid indi in Wheat, Queries for Journalists, and Debts of 
Honor NOT sold by dealers order direct. Single 
opies 8 cents; SL.00 a year 

JOHN B. ALDEN, PUBLISHER, 
New York and Chicago 


SPANISH SIMPLIFIED. 


he following will be found eminently practical for 
self-instruction : (1.) German Simplified-—-Complete in 


2 numbers (with Keys) 81.20. (2.) Spanish Simplified 
10 numbers (with keys) 10 ets. each; » + now 

ready; a new number on the first of every can awh 

subseription for whole set, $1. Sold by all bookselle 


Sent, postpaid, ee oe by Prof. A. Knoflach, 
140 Nassau St., New York rospectus free, 
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Maitre Pathelin. 


With 16 curious illustrations by Bouter DE 


MoONVEL, Superb albums in Svo CaMmrereere 
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quirements of the subject; ‘* A Fool's Fool,” 
No. 57, by Thomas S. Clarke, an interior with 
a figure in a jester’s costume of red surrounded 
by various articles of studio bric-A-brac taste- 
fully disposed withal, and showing some good 
qualities of color; ** Visit of the Marquise,” No. 
Iv1, by Henry Mosler, a cleverly painted Bre- 
ton subject, with figures of peasants and people 
of quality in the artist’s familiar style of treat- 
ment of interiors; two carefully painted figure | 
pictures, ‘* The Mandolin-Player,” No. 173, and 
*A Quiet Hour,” No. 174, by F. D. Millet; a 
small picture with figures, ‘In the Café,” No, 
147, by Robert Kohler, and ‘Un Incident au 
Village,’ No. 37, by Amanda Brewster, a cot- 
tage interior with two figures of a woman 


and a boy looking out of a window into 
the street of a French village—are the other 
most important pictures in the collection among 
the large number of works from France and 
other places in Europe. 


Worth Buying. | 


The Count of Monte-Cristo. 


Sy ALEXANDRE DuUMAS. With nearly 500 illus 
trations by Beauce, Staal, and other —_ nt 
French artists. 5 vols., royal Svo, cloth, $15.00, 
(Uniform with the superbly illustrated edition a * Les 

Wi érables? published last season.’ 

‘In many forms has * The Count of Monte-Cristo’ 
come before readers of English, never in guise so rich 
and worthy as that now given to itat the Messrs. Rout 
ledge’s hands Literary World 


Notre-Dame. 


By Vieror HuGo. With illustrations from de- 
gens by Victor Hugo, Bayard, Brion, Johannot, 
me other eminent French artists. 2 vols, royal 

&yvo, cloth, S6.00, 

Uniform with * Les Misérables’ and * The Count of 
VMonte-Cristo.? Pronounced finer than any French edi 
tion by Hugo's literary executor (Paul Meurice). 

The Toilers of the Sea 
By Vicror HuGo. With illustrations from de- 
signs by Chifhart, D. Vierwe, and Victor Hugo. 

2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, $6.00, Uniform with 
the above. 


This edition completes the trilogy of romances (of 
which ** Notre Danie’ is the first and ** Les Miserables” 
the second) on which Hugo's reputation so largely rests. 


. 

Carmen. 

By PROSPER MERIMER. With illustrations from 
designs by S. Arcos, engraved by <A. Nar- | 
geot. T2mo, half levant, gilt top, $5.00, 

The fine paper, broad margins, exquisite illustrations, 
attractive typography, and rich binding make this with 


out dispute the choicest edition that has ever appeared 
of any of Mérimée’s Works 


Sylvie. 

Recollections of Valois. By GERARD DE NERVAL. | 
Preface by Ludovic Halevy. With 42 etchings | 
by Ed. Rudaux. 12mo, half levant, gilt top, 
4,00, 





Fragrant with the memories of the days of early love, 
written in a most tends charming, yet simple style. 
Uniform with Merince’s Carmen.’ 


‘ wenaaee it ord : po tt “ ro i a a 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, 
Q Lafayette Place, New York. 

: PICKERING'’S 
Chronological Flistory of 
Plants. 


Man’s record of his own existence illustrated 
through their Names, Uses, and Compa 
niouship. By CHARLES PICKERING, M.D,, 
\uthor of ‘Races of Man.’ Quarto, 1,288 
pages, cloth, $15.00; paper, $14.00; half 


MOrocey, S1TS.00 


LitTLE, BROWN & CO 


BOSTON, MASS. | 
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lange. Being Odds and Ends. No. 24 selected 

from the ** Literary Junk Shop” of A, S. Clark, 34 Park 

Row, New York City. Now ready. A. S. CLARK, 
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If the part of the exhibition which we have 


| been considering is interesting, and gives cause 


for congratulation on the advance of Ameri- 
can art as it is exemplified by the artists 
who are either permanently settled abroad 
or are there temporarily for the purpose of 
study, the work in the same galleries side by 
side with it from the home artists is not less 


| noteworthy. If it is in general less ambitious, 


it is more diversified, and especially in the field 
of landscape there is gratifying progress on all 
sides. In this connection we may mention a 
remarkable bit of painting in pastel, ‘* Sunlight 
og Shadow in Prospect Park,” No. 66, by Wm. 
. Chase; a cattle picture of great excellence, 

By - Pastoral,” No, 258, by Horatio Walker; a 
good piece of genre painting, ‘‘ Reminiscences,” 
No, 129, by Charles X. Harris; and landscapes 
by Messrs. Bogert, Tryon, Ochtman, Minor, and 
Middleton. 


A LIFE IN SONG. By Prof. George L. 
Raymond, author of ‘ Poetry as a Repre 


sentative Art, ete.  I6mo, cloth, $1.25 


“Tt isa new work, this of Mr. Raymond's doing, 
for which American literature, with its present 
superabundance of gracefully trivial verse-writ- 
ing, should be glad to make room. His thought 
is high and sustained, and the language of his ex- 
pression the choicest. <A fertile imagination and 
a keen analytic way of regarding life add their 
values to the poe ni, W hich is vigorous in concep- 


| tion and musical in execution. . It is im- 


possible not to see in the book indications of a 

poetic growth that it will be fortunate for Ameri- 

can literature if Mr. Raymond = cultivates.’ 

The Week (Toronto). 

BALLADS OF THE REVOLUTION, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By Prof. George 
L. Raymond. 16mo, cloth extra, $ 





‘Notable examples of what may be wrought of 
native material by one who has a tasteful ear and 
practised hand.’’?— Boston Globe. 


SKETCHES IN SONG. By Prof. George 
L. Raymond. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


‘*A work of true genius, brimful of imagina- 
tion and sweet humanity.’’—The Fireside (Lon- 
don, Eng.). 


‘**Quaint conceits and original and — 
thoughts, gracefully put into verse. . 
Raymond thoroughly understands the true ‘aa t! s 
science, man.’—The Literary World (London, 
Eng.). 


Holiday lists of “ attractive new books” and 
of ‘‘ Good Books for Young People ” sent on ap 
plication. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
27 and 29 W.23d St., New York. 


S. DAVIS, JR.'S, Cincinnati 


Diamond Hams. 


For 46 Years this brand has given ss ae wtion for the 
evenness and richness of its curing. Sold by Leading 
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Diamond Hams.’’ 


CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
* J guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 
Catalogues on application. Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston 


ia VES Fitted with proper Glasse A Field, 
« Marine, and Opate Glasses, Telescopes, Micro 
Se epee, Acoustie Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, ete. 
WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840, 


GCRACEFUL PRESENT FO A 
PP ae bright young friend. French kuropean Maga 
zine. Tales, Poetry, Plays, Riddles, ete.; 26 numbers 


yearly, 31.10, post free. Send for specimen. 
E. Rota, 337 8S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 
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Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Last of the Valots: 
And the Accession of Henry of 
Navarre, 1559-1589. 


By Catherine Charlotte, Lady Jack- 
son. 


Intwo volumes. Large crown S8vo. With por 
traits onsteel. Cloth, $9.00, 


The portraits tothe above work comprise Henry 
Il... Henry [V., Henry de Lorraine, Charles UX., 
Anne, Due de Montmoreney, Sul lv, Le Chancelier 
del’ Hopit: uy Grabrielle dd’ Estrees, und Catherine 
de Medicis, Lady Jackson's previous works on 
French history are * Olid Paris,’ ‘Court of France 
in the Sixteenth Century,’ *The Old Régime,’ 
*Fre neh Court and Society,’ and * The Court ot 
the Tuileries. 


The Court and Reign of 
francis the first, King 


of France. 


By JULIA PARDOER, author of ‘Louis the Foun 
teenth and Court of France in the Seven 
teenth Century.’ With numerous portraits 
and illustrations on. steel, A new edition 
Three volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, $15.00. 

The illustrations to the above work comprise 
Francis the First (two portraits by Titian) —Queen 
Eleanor—The Emperor Charles the Fifth (two 
portraits by Titian Duke of Bourbon and Con 





stable of France (by Titian rhe Chevalier Bay 
ard —Henry the Kighth (by Holbein) —Hent } 
Eighth Embarking for France feneiine Loye 
(by Wierix Marguerite de Valois, Catherir ‘ 
Medicis (two Portraits The Duchesse d’Etamp 
Diana of Poictiers—The Duke of Alva (by Sct 


bert Annas de Montmorency, Constable ot 
France —and Julia Pardoe. The cover of t 
book is from a design by Diana of Poictiers. 
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ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. In 2 vols., d 
Svo, with Portrait, 812.00, 
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fore the Unitieation, and with Letters a 
Sketches of Miss Mitford. Walter Sa 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY’S 
Beautiful New Books. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 
THE VISION OF STR LAUN- 


FAL. By James Kussell Lowell. A 
Sumptuous Holiday Volume. Quarto, bound 
in half leather in a very attractive style. 
Price, $10.00. A few copies in Persian Le- 
vant, $20.00. 


TANGLEWOOD TALES. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. Holiday Edition. 
With 15 full-page illustrations and many 
smaller ones, by George Wharton Edwards. 
Quarto, cloth, full gilt, $2.50. 


ON THE TRACK OF ULYSSES. 
Together with an Excursion in quest of the 
so-called Venus of Melos. Two studies in 
Archeology, made during a Cruise among the 
Greek Islands. By William J. Stillman. 
Fully illustrated. Quarto, $4.00. 


By 


BIOGRAPHY. 
MEMOIR OF RALPH WALDO 


EMERSON. By James Elliot Cabot. With 
a fine new steel Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo, 
$3.50; half calf, $6.00, 

HENRY CLAY. Vols. XV. and 
XVI. in Series of American Statesmen. By 
Carl Schurz. 2 vols, 16mo, gilt top, $2.50; 


half morocco, $5.00. 


PATRICK HENRY. Vol. XVII. 
of American Statesmen. By Moses Coit 
Tyler. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Vol. 
X. of American Men of Letters. By John 
Bach McMaster, author of * A History of the 
People of the United States.’ With a Steel 
Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


ORMSBY MACKNIGHT 
MITCHEL, Astronomer and General, <A 
biographical narrative by his son, F. A. 
Mitche!. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY BOOKS. 
OUR HUNDRED DAYSIN EU- 


ROPE. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, author 
of *The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,’ 
ete. Lvyoi. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


VICTORIAN POETS. By Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman. Thirteenth Edition. 
Revised and extended, by a Supplementary 
Chapter, to the Fiftieth Year of the Period 
under Review. Crown 8vo, $2.25; half calf, 
$3.50. 


WEN ANDLETTERS. Essays in 
Criticism. By Horace E. Scudder, author of 
‘Noah Webster,’ * Stories and Romances,’ etc. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


WINTER. Selections from the 
Journals of Henry D. Thoreau. Uniform 
with the ‘Early Spring’ and ‘Summer.’ 


L2mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


POEMS. By Edward Rowland Sill. 
idmo, parchment cover, $1.00, 

A book of remarkable literary and personal va- 
lue. Mr, Sill’s poems are marked by a thought- 
fulness, delicacy, and incisiveness which place 
them among the very best of current poetry. 


+,.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, by mail, 


postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 





| dress on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., | 


BOSTON, 


ll EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 





The Nation. 
Cassell & Company's 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Shakespeare's King Henry IV. 


Edition de Luxe, Limited. With 12 superb Pho- 
togravures from Original Drawings by Herr 
Edward Grtitzner. Expressly executed for 

this work and reproduced in the highest style 

of the art. 


man’s hand-made paper, and the text is taste- 


The work is printed on What- 
fully printed in red and black. A series of 
Original Drawings has been executed to serve 
as ornamental headings and initials, each 
drawing being an exquisite little work of art. 
Folio, $25.00. 


Abbeys and Churches of Eng- 
land and Wales. 


Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. Edited by the 
Doc., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Geology in University College, Lon- 
$5.00; full morocco, $10.00, 


Rev. T. G. Bonney, Sc. 


don. 


The Modern School of Art. 


Edited by Wilfred Meynell. With 8 full-page 
plates aud etchings and over 125 illustrations 
in the text. Cloth extra, gilt edge, $6.00; 


full morocco, $10.00, 


Christmas in the Olden Time. 


By Sir Walter Scott. 


Harry Fenn, Edmund H. Garrett, J. 8. Davis, 


Illustrated from designs by 


George A. Teel, Henry Sandham, Childe Has- 


sam, H. P. Barnes. Engraved and printed 








under the supervision of George T. Andrews, | 


Large 8vo, cloth, $4.00; full morocco, $7. 
full light calf, $7.50; 
calf and plush, $7.50; calf and watered silk, 
$7.50; seal padded, $6.00; seal flexible, $6.00; 


ealf and shadowed silk, $7.50, 


American Art. 


Illustrated by 25 plates, executed by the best 
American etchers and wood cngravers, from 
paintings selected from public and private 
collections, with text by S. R. Koehler. 1 
vol., folio. New and unique style of bind- 
ing. Cloth, gilt edges, $15.00; half morocco, 


$25.00; full morocco, $30.00, 


The Magazine of Art. 


Bound volume for 1887, with 12 exquisite etch- 
ings, photogravures, etc., and several hun- 
Cloth, gilt, $5.00; 


rn 
x 


dred choice engravings. 
full morocco, extra, 210.00. **One of the 
handsomest gift books of the season.”’ 
NOW READY, SENT FREE. 
Complete Descriptive Catalogue of our publica- 
tions is now ready, and will be sent free to any ad- 


SEND FOR IT NOW. 


Cassell & Company, Limited, 
739 & 741 Broadway, N. Y. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


STANDARD 
Hotipay Books. 


Approved by the Elders. Enjoyed by the Children. 


Washington and His Country. 
By Washington Irving and John Fiske. With 
maps. Cloth, $1.00; boards, 85 cents. 

This consists of Irving’s Life of Washington judicious- 
ly abridged by Prof. John Fiske and peng er gg ae with 
an introduction and a continuation by Prof. Fiske that 
make the work a complete classic history of the United 
States. Itis believed that the sketches of the colonial 
period and of the times since Washington’s administra- 
tion possess a unique interest and value. 


Tnaad YO % 4 s 
Classics for Children. 
ANDERSEN'S two volumes 

(each 45 cents). 

ZESOP’S * Fables, with some from the French 
and the Russian (40 cents). 

KINGSLEY’S * Water Babies 
* Greek Heroes (40 cents). 

SWISS * Family Robinson (50 cents) and RO- 
BINSON Crusoe (40 cents). 

LAMB’S Tales from Shakespeare (50 cents), 
Adventures of Ulysses (50 cents). 

SCOTT'S Tales of a Grandfather (50 cents), 
Lady of the Lake (40 cents), Lay of the Last 
Minstrel (40 cents), Talisman (60 cents), Quen- 
tin Durward (50 cents), Guy Mannering (70 
cents), Ivanhoe (70 cents), Rob Roy (70 cents). 


CHURCH'S Stories of the Old World (50 cents). 


*Fairy Tales, 


(40 cents) and 


IRVING’S Sketch Book, six selections (85 
cents). 

JOHNSON’S Rasselas (40 cents). 

SWIFT'S Gulliver’s Travels (35 cents). 

PLUTARCH’S * Lives (50 cents). 

MARTINEAU’S * Peasant and Prince (40 


cents). 
With Notes. 
ENDORSED BY THE PRESS AND LEADING LITERA- 
RY AND EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITIES, 


Starred volumes are illustrated. 


Those Dreadful Mouse Boys. 


Ariel. Dlustrated. cloth, 
boards, 6U cents. 


By In $1.00; in 


This is a double story for young and old, designed to 


| illustrate, by a moral that is felt rather than seen, the 


full tree calf, $8.00; | 


contrast between narrow, selfish lives and broad, 
rous ones, 


gene 


snch eminent men as Rev. Dr. E. E. 
. A. Bartol, Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, 
J.T. Duryea, EF. H. Underwood, Samuel Adams 
William R. Alger, and many others, 


‘ : Ye , - ) 
Little Flower People. 
By Miss G, E. Hale. Illustrated, 50 cents, 
This book tells some of the most important elementa 


ry facts of plant-Jife in a way to awaken interest and 
stimulate observation. 


“Itis safe to predict a wide popularity for this in- 
structive little book.’’—The Chautauquan,. 
Twilight Thoughts. 
Stories for chiuidren and child-iovers. By Mary 
S. Claude. Edited by Mary L. Avery, with 
a preface by Matthew Arnold. 


Recommended by 
Hale, Rev, Dr. C 
Rev. Dr 


Drake, 


* There is nature and fable and humor and pathos 
and morality and Chartism in these stories—something 
for every taste; and it is well that America, too, should 
possess them and read them.’’—-Matthew Arnold, 


Hudson's Harvard Shake- 
speare. 
HUDSON’S FAMILY SHAKESPEARE, 
HUDSON’S LIFE, ART. AND CHAR 
ACTERS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


The best editions for all readers of Shakespeare. Spe 


| cial terms for this season, 


IGINN 


Attention is invited to our new text-books, Send for 
he list. 


For sale by Deoken llers and by 
& COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO. 








